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Value analysis is the study of function. 
interested in receiving the most return for each dollar spent. 
We must study and know each item to be purchased and buy 
only that specific amount which will be utilized. We are 
not buying a part—we are buying what the part’s function. 


Philip Kron, Eastman Kodak Co., says: 


Value analysis is a tool or technique for studying the func- 
tion of materials, equipment, 
certain that every element of cost whether for labor, materials, 
design, packaging, or whatever makes a definite worthwhile 
contribution to the function desired. This does not necessarily 
mean lower price but rather greater value for the dollars spent. 


or services. Its job is to make 


Raymond Spenard, Watervliet Arsenal, says: 


Value analysis is the full-time job of reducing cost from 
products, processes, services, and procedures. It employs a 
formal systematic program aimed at obtaining the necessary 
function with essential quality and reliability at lowest cost. 


Harlan Eastman, Beckman Instruments, Inc., says: 


Purchasing is 


6 Experts Aid Purchasing Men by Answering 11 Pertinent Questions on Value Analysis . . . 


What Is Value Analysis? 


Growing Interest by Management in Contribution Purchasing 
Can Add Through V.A. Makes Topic Timely for P.W. 


Because no product, or item within a product is obtained 
free of cost, every part must carry its own weight.” Value 
analysis is a systematic approach for determining the value 
of every item of cost in an operation. 


Leonard Butters, Union Steel Products Co., says: 


My idea of a value analysis program is one which does 
exactly that—analyses values. All too often, the purchased 
material or part which costs the least is not actually the cheap- 
est when it becomes part of a finished product. In other cases, 
we pay more than necessary to get a material or a component 
that has features we do not or can not use. 


Mather F. Harding, American Bosch Corp., says: 


Value analysis is the process used by purchasing to deter- 
mine whether it is receiving the best value for its dollar. By 
means of value analysis of a product Purchasing can produce 
cost reduction of many items procured. 


For their answers on ten other questions turnto page 12. 


Purchasing Week 


SEE PAGE 


SPECIAL 


REPORT 


J. K. Fowlkes, Value Analysis, Inc., says: 


Overtime Rising; 


So Will Business 


New York—Factory overtime, 
as measured by PURCHASING 
WEEK’S Overtime Hour Index, 
continues to show healthy gains. 
The latest level (December) puts 
the index at 96.4 (1956 equals 
100). That’s 8% above the 
previous month, and the highest 
point in over two years. 

Designed for purchasing ex- 
ecutives, this measure has proved 
an excellent barometer of future 
business activity—calling the 
turn on both the recent recession 
and subsequent recovery. The 
current index rise indicates still 

(Continued on page 4) 


P.A.s Want Legislation on Labor and Taxes 


State Buyers Mad; 
Fight on Auto Pricing 
Nearing Boiling Point 


Detroit—A _ hassle between 
governmental buyers and the big 
three auto makers over elimina- 
tion of factory discounts is slowly 
building toward the boiling point. 

Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Rhode Island, have declared 
moratoriums on the purchase of 
new cars. Other states are ex- 
pected to follow suit. They will 
await the outcome of the Na- 
tional Association of State Pur- 

(Continued on page 4) 


More Kefauver Probes on Way: 
Practically All Industries to Be Hit 


Washington—Sen. Estes Kefauver, an uninvited guest, is dealing 
himself in on the big Democratic power comtest with President 
Eisenhower over controlling inflation. 6 


The Tennessee Democrat, who made 


household term, is playing a lone 
hand, but a strong one. He could 
steal the play from his party’s 
Congressional leaders. 

Kefauver got the jump by be- 
ing the first to lay out a specific 
anti-inflation attack—a broad 
series of investigations to start 
next month by his antitrust sub- 
committee into administered 
prices in basic industries. Already 
on the list are autos, aluminum, 
farm machinery, steel, drugs, 
meats, bread, and baking. Most 
readers of PURCHASING WEEK 
are interested in one or more of 
these industries. 

Others probably will be added 

(Continued on page 6) 


“administered prices” a 


Explaining Kefauver 


Purchasing men must ad- 
just their work to their 
companies’ business. Any- 
thing that affects business 
affects them sooner or later 
—usually sooner. That’s 
why most P.A.’s will follow 
Senator Kefauver’s probes. 
But for the background ex- 
plaining his attacks and 
goals, read this second article 
in P.W.’s series on coming 
Washington investigations. 


New York—Labor and taxes 
rate as the number one target of 
P.A.’s when it comes to sugges- 
ting legislation in the interest of 
purchasing. 

Justifiably or not, labor was 
singled out most frequently when 
a group of purchasing executives 
was asked recently to list areas 
where they would like to see 
legislative action. 

Taxes—mainly elimination of 
state sales levies—also were cited 
as a most desired area for reme- 
dial legislation in Congress and 
state legislatures now swinging 
into action for 1959. 

But it was in the field of labor 
problems that purchasing execu- 
tives queried by PURCHASING 
WEEK correspondents through- 
out the country really spoke out. 

e A law limiting strikes which 
can paralyze several industries 
was listed by one Dallas P.A. as 

(Continued on page 22) 


Pallet and Container 
Standards Nearing 
Final Specifications 


New York—American stand- 
ards to govern the size and de- 
sign of pallet and cargo shipping 
containers are rapidly approach- 
ing finality. 

This was disclosed last week 
when various sub-committees of 
the National Standards Commit- 
tee on containers met here to re- 
port their progress. The project, 
sponsored by the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, 
was Officially launched last sum- 
mer (P. W., Aug. 4, p. 1). 

Although the preliminary pro- 
posals of container standards 
worked up by these committees 

(Continued on page 21) 


N.I.C.B. Panel Experts 
Mildly Optimistic, See 
Slight Price Increases 


New York—Outlook for sup- 
plies and prices of many key raw 
materials were discussed here 
last week by a panel. And price 
hikes for commodities from alu- 
minum to zinc were anticipated. 

A group of leading executives 
in business and industry pre- 
sented their views at a National 

(Continued on page 3) 


This Week's 


Price Stability, 
Ike's Goal and 
P.A.s Dream 


V ushington—Some aspects of 
President Eisenhower’s price sta- 
bility and anti-inflation campaign 
shape up as a purchasing man’s 
dream. The big question now is: 
Will it, or can it, come true? 

In making stable prices the 
prime goal of the Administration, 
the President used the annual 
budget and economic messages 
last week to exhort labor, busi- 
ness, Congress, and the public— 
in roughly that order—to knuckle 
down in support. 

At the same time he unveiled 
another step in what appears to 
be the Administration plan to 
actively counterattack, rather 
than passively resist, inflationary 
pressure. This will be a “Com- 
mittee on Government Activities 
Affecting Prices and Costs” which 
will be used to keep a watchful 
eye on the biggest spender of 
them all—the federal govern- 
ment. 

Thus the White House now is 
organizing two high-level anti- 
inflation commands, both em- 
ploying a technique in contrast 

(Continued on page 21) 


President’s Tax Program 
Meeting Stiff Opposition 


Washington—President Eisen- 
hower’s new tax program is run- 
ning into stiff opposition from 
business and Congressional lead- 
ers. 

The President laid out his 
basic tax program in his budget 
and economic messages _ last 
week. They called for new legis- 

(Continued on page 22) 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


JAN. 26- 
FEB. 1 


INDICATORS: Recovery continues, its pace seemingly un- 
hampered by such distractions as precariously “balanced” federal 
budgets, red carpet tour of Soviet diplomat-traders, and a set- 
ling resignation that this summer will see another steel strike. 

PURCHASING WEEK’s Overtime Index, one of the better ad- 
vance indicators of economic trends, is up another 8% to its 
highest point in two years, foretelling continued business im- 
provement if not the looked-for employment gains. 

Retail buyers, who are a step nearer the key consumer than 
their industrial counterparts, virtually oozed confidence at the 
National Retail Merchants meeting in New York 10 days ago. 
A week earlier, many home furnishings manufacturers reported 
sales up 20% at their mid-winter Chicago market. 

This good business glow warmed various groups of top indus- 
try executives assembled for various outlook sessions in New 


York last week. 
in mild tones. 


Some price hikes were mentioned but mostly 
At a plastics packaging conference, participants 


said the rosy outlook is prompting them to put even greater effort 
into new product and process development. 

The metalworking industries, in general, are more than half- 

way back from last year’s low to their all-time peak of Decem- 
(Continued on page 21) 


Purchasing Week Industrial Materials Price Barometer z= 


Index in sixth Week 
of relative 
| ! 


stability~ 


80 


This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 


——This Week's 


Price Perspective 


JAN. 26-FEB 1 


Concern over long-range inflation has put the glaring spotlight on the new 
fiscal 1960 budget. 

The Administration is using the budget as a spearhead in its anti-infla- 
tionary drive. That’s why the balancing of this year’s budget is being 
stressed so strongly by the President’s top advisors. 

The problem of wages—and their possibility of outstripping productivity 
gains—is also high in the G.O.P plan of battle. 

Democrats, on the other hand, are putting their anti-inflationary ammuni- 
tion into Congressional investigations. Administered prices and monopoly 
are being blamed for high prices. 

Moreover, the Democrats feel that more government spending is needed 
for defense, and to keep the economy in rising trend. 


oa = * 

Who is right? 

Actually there is some truth in each of the approaches. But by the same 
token there’s plenty of exaggeration in each set of arguments too. 

But more important than the question of who is right: Why all the hulla- 
baloo about inflation at this time? 

True, the problem of inflation is a serious problem over the long run. 

But prices are relatively stable at this point and show no signs of any 
sharp rise over the year. 

It would seem that politics, rather than any immediate need, is behind 
all the inflation headlines. Both parties are using the current talk as a 
political step-ladder to the 1960 presidency. 


As a purchasing executive you probably will be taking sides in what is 
shaping up as the big debate of 1959. 

But that alone is not going to help you in planning for your 1959 buying 
and inventory operations. 

Best bet at the moment is to take a hard, non-partisan view of the budget, 
remembering that this is the basic spending blueprint. 

Then, by weighing what’s likely and what’s not so likely, you can come 
up with a pretty good estimate of what really lies ahead over the year. 

One point stands out in any impartial appraisal: While some sharp 
economies have been made they are for the most part temporary “one shot” 
affairs. Big programs remain unchanged. Result: Budget experts see little 
chance of arresting the long-term upward spending trend. 


Moreover, chances for balance even in fiscal 1960 are a bit slim. 

It’s highly unrealistic to assume, as the budget does, that all of the follow- 
ing will take place: 

1. Strong business recovery—An optimistic $40 billion in G.N.P. would 
be needed to yield the $9 billion in extra revenue. 

2. No new programs—The budget allows no room for increasing outlays 
on such items as housing, aid to airports, increased defense, etc. 

3. Stable defense costs—Rising tags could substantially raise the military 
bill. And not only because of inflation. A good part could stem from the 
increasing complexities required of military hardware. 

4. New tax legislation—Budget assumes controversial tax boosts of $600 
million. This includes a 1%2¢ a gal. increase on gasoline, and higher taxes 
for railroads, insurance, fuels, co-ops, and mining. 

5. Higher mail rates—Administration wants $350 million by increasing 
first class and other mail rates. Chances of okay are rated slim. 
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flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in “Commodity Prices’ below. 


This Weeks Commodity Prices 


Year % Yrly 


METALS Jan.21 Jan. 14 Ago Change 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 67.00 67.00 0 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 66.00 66.00 66.00 0 
Steel, billets, Pitts., net ton 80.00 80.00 77.50 + 3.2 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., ewt 5.50 5.50 9.275 1 4,3 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 6.20 6.20 5.975 4. om 
Steel, bars, del., Phila., ewt 5.975 5.975 §.725 + 4,4 
Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 5.675 5.675 5.425 + 4.6 
Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 5.30 5.30 5.10 + 3.9 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 13.00 13.00 32.50 32.3 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 39.50 39.00 27.50 143.6 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 13.00 12.00 30.50 41.0 
Aluminum, pig, lb 247 247 26 - 5.0 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib 218 218 218 0 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 286 .286 216 +16.3 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 233 233 183 1-27.53 
Lead, common, N.Y., lb 12 13 13 - Ja 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 74 74 74 (0 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 74 74 70 ‘ oo 
Tin, Straits, N.Y, lb .998 .989 923 + 8.1 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 115 115 10 +15.0 
FUELS ’ 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 2.00 2.00 2. 0 —20.0 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.37 2.37 2.95 ee 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 9.15 2.15 2.70 —20.4 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 055 055 05 10.0 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 115 ALS 123 — 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 15 15 12 — 42 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 5.75 5.75 6.05 — oe 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.25 15.25 15.25 0) 
CHEMICALS ‘ 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 90.50 90.50 90.90 0 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 31 31 36 —14.0 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 1.80 1.80 1.30 of. 1 1.6 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 203 205 146 +-39.0 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 278 278 278 0 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 16 16 187 —14.4 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 205 205 205 0 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 35 35 325 + 7.7 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 9.85 9.85 9.40 + 4.8 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 31 31 33 — 6.1 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 1.55 1.55 1.55 0) 
Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 23.50 23.50 23.50 () 
Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 22.35 22.35 22.35 0 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 074 076 083 —10.9 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 255 255 255 () 
PAPER 

Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 

CWT 17.00 17.00 17.00 0 
Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, carton lots, 

CWT 24.20 24.20 24.20 0 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 100.00 100.00 100.00 0 
Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 9.00 9.00 950 — 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 6.40 6.40 6.40 0 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 23.00 23.00 17.00 +35.3 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 41.25 $1.25 $1.25 () 
Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 1.29 4.29 1.42 — 
Glass, window, single B, 40” Bracket, box, fob N.Y. 7.90 7.90 7.09 11.4 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 119.00 119.00 112.00 + 63 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago 131.00 131.00 112.00 +17.0 
TEXTILES 
Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 10.45 10.50 10.35 1.0 
Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y., lb 356 356 363 a Pe 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 182 .182 178 4+ 22 
Rayon, satin acetate, N.Y., a 258 258 288 —169.4 
Wool tops, N.Y. lb 1.42 1.445 1.60 iz 
HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, lb 18 18 145 +24.1 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N. Y., lb 306 301 .268 +142 
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N.1.C.B. Experts Optimistic: Some Price Rises 


(Continued from page 1) 
Industrial Conference Board 
Session on “recovery, how 
strong? how long?”. 

For purchasing men, the un- 
even rate of growth—plus the 
possibilities of selective price 
hikes—will in many areas call 
for all the buying skill a P.A. 
can muster. 

If any general conclusion 
could be drawn, it was the feel- 
ing that these key executives 
were mildly optimistic for al- 
most every key supplier indus- 
try. They based much of this 
feeling on expectations of in- 
creased expenditures from both 
the consumer and government 
sectors of the economy. 

The resulting boost in G.N.P. 
(see chart at right) is expected to 
Sustain sizable increases in 
many lines. 

T. F. Patton, president, Re- 
public Steel Corp., stressed this 
expected record G.N.P. as a 
prime reason for the steel indus- 
try’s optimistic outlook for 1959. 
Patton explained that increased 
spending by both consumers and 
| business for durable goods will 
mean a boost in steel demand 
from these sectors this year. 


Expect Upped Steel Output 


He estimated 1959 steel out- 
put as just under 110 million 
tons. This would be some 29% 
over the expected 1958 total of 
85 million tons. The detailed rea- 
sons for this anticipated upturn 
given by Patton include: 

®Demand boosts of 20% 
| from both the construction and 
machinery industries. 

® Rising automobile produc- 
tion which should account for a 
| minimum boost of 50% in De- 
| troit’s steel demand this year. 
This figure includes an expected 
inventory buildup. 

eA reversal in the inventory 
liquidation policy now under- 
way. “In terms of Gross Na- 
tional Product, we expect a shift 
from a $9 billion annual rate of 
inventory liquidation in the first 
half of 1958 to an inventory ac- 
cumulation that should reach 
an annual rate of $5 billion in 
1959,” Patton stated. 

A possible aluminum price in- 
crease after mid-year would 
seem to depend somewhat on up 
coming labor negotiations. I. W. 
Wilson, chairman of the board, 
Aluminum Co. of America, in- 
dicated that a wage settlement 
this summer could bring this 
boost in aluminum ingot tags. 


Copper Outlook Improved 


Wilson stated that the outlook 
for copper was improved because 
of rising output especially in the 
automobile, appliance, and pub- 
lic utility fields. “With customers 
no longer holding large inven- 
tories,” he said, “shipments of 
copper this year are expected to 
register a gain of 10 to 15% 
over 1958.” 

He added that prices of the 
red metal would remain rela- 
tively stable because of the avail- 
ability of ample supplies. The 
only hitch, he explained, would 
be labor difficulties which should 
develop when the domestic 
copper industry contracts expire 
at the end of June. 

A modest rise of 5 to 10% in 
lead shipments this year was 
also forecast by Wilson. “Even 
though an excess supply of lead 
exists on the domestic market, 
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curtailments in mining and pro- 
duction, and an import quota 
system . . . should help to narrow 
the gap between supply and de- 
mand, thereby promoting some- 
what greater price stability,” he 
added. 

For zinc, Wilson stated that 
production cutbacks and new im- 
port quotas would bring supply 
and demand into somewhat better 
balance during 1959, strengthen- 
ing prices. “Zinc shipments are 
expected to increase more than 
10% in 1959, with expectations 
of a better year in autos and a 


higher rate of operations in the 
steel industry,” he stated. 

A stronger textile market in 
1959 was forecast by Robert M. 
Jones, president, Waverly Mills, 
Inc. The growth in consumer 
income and continued popula- 
tion increases were given as the 
reasons for the demand boost. 

Jones also anticipates some 
additional upward textile price 
movements in the coming 
months. But raw cotton prices 
are scheduled to decline under 
the government support pro- 
gram, he added. 
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Experience—the extra alloy in Allegheny Stainless 


Spells out 
SERVICE 

in any stainless 
you need... 
when 


you need it! 


You can win only when you buy Allegheny Stainless from Ryerson. Two top names are teamed 
to give you quality stainless, the fastest way possible! 
Allegheny Ludlum is the leading producer of stainless steels in all forms. Ryerson is recognized 
as the top steel service center. It’s a team to bring you the best quality stainless, quick, when 
you need it. 
Ryerson now stocks 2,351 shapes, sizes, finishes and alloys of Allegheny Stainless. It’s the 
most complete line of stainless anywhere! And Ryerson takes the inventory cost from you, gives 
you as quick service as your own stockroom. 
Whether your order is for Allegheny Stainless sheet, plates, bars, or whatever, Ryerson has it 
in stock. Trained salesmen and technicians to help in selecting or in fabricating are at your 
beck and call. 
For top quality Allegheny Stainless from warehouse stocks, call Ryerson. Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


for warehouse delivery of Allegheny Stainless, call 


EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS ... 


RYERSON 


Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 
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This Week’s 


Washington 
Perspective 


Watch Lewis Strauss, the new Secretary of Commerce. 

He could become a new power in the Administration on eco- 
nomic and business policies. 

An unbending orthodox conservative on economic matters, 
Strauss was a protege of former President Herbert Hoover and is 
still an admirer of him. 

Take a look at the power lineup in the inner circle of Eisen- 
hower’s advisers. There’s a spot to be filled on economic matters 
since the departure more than a year ago of Treasury Secretary 
George Humphrey, who set the tone of the first five Eisenhower 
years. 

Humphrey’s successor, Texas Democrat Robert B. Anderson, 
has been hampered by his special role as an Administration 
ambassador to the Texas Democrats who tead both houses of 
Congress. Others also are vying to fill part of the vacuum, 
notably Postmaster General Summerfield and Raymond Saulnier, 
head of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

But Strauss could come out top dog. He has the temperament, 
he is aggressive. Never a man to take a back seat, during his six 
years as head of the Atomic Energy Commission he was also 
Eisenhower’s personal atomic advisor—a role that gave him 
direct access to Eisenhower almost any time he asked. 

The signs are clear that Strauss plans to play a big role in 
economic matters: 

© He already has set up a new flow of economic information 
into the secretary’s office which he can use to back his own 
views in cabinet meetings and elsewhere 

© His position on Eisenhower’s new price stability panel will 
give him an additional base from which to assert his leadership. 
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Aside from the President and Secretary of State Dulles, 
Strauss was the only cabinet officer to have a private conversa- 
tion last week with Anastas Mikoyan. Following the session, the 
Deputy Russian Premier got a fast brushoff from the Administra- 
tion for expanded U. S.-Soviet trade. 

Strauss won’t have all clear sailing, though. 

He has a record of arousing antagonism among not only Demo- 
cratic Congressmen but even G.O.P. leaders. This may make 
it more difficult for him to get the cooperation needed more than 
ever now in a divided government. 

But he has other things going for him. He is a former Wall 
Street banker and moves familiarly in financial circles. His wide 
acquaintance among business leaders would make it easier for 
him to enlist their support for Administration economic policies. 


Washington officials see no change in U. S. East-West export- 
import stand as a result of Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas 
Mikoyan’s visit. 

The official conclusion: The Kremlin is not as interested in 
trade on a true economic basis as it is in having a propaganda 
weapon—to be able to say the U. S. is intractible and won’t make 
concessions. 

Some deals will unquestionably make headlines in the after- 
math of Mikoyan’s visit. Take the reported Russian bid to buy 
12,000 tons of steel oil-pipe. Commerce Department rejected 
it on security grounds. But there may be others following. 

But trade experts here point out, as Commerce Secretary 
Strauss told Mikoyan, that Russia and the U. S. have never 
been complementary from a trade standpoint, and there is no 
reason to predict they will be now. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest 

Week 
2,147 
134,467 
21,542 
8,129 
14,751 
7,629 
28,488 
84.7 
159,975 
145,803 
89.4 
198,806 
1,358 
13,324 
388.1 
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Week 
Ago 
a.983° 

133,362* 
22,564* 
8,245 

14,532 

7,549 
28,689 
85.5 
119,050 
108,862 
76.6* 
134,195 
1,403* 

13,554 

301.6 


Year 
Ago 

1,496 
109,761 
18,627 
7,675 
13,733 
7,132 
26,724 
84.0 
138,759 
136,520 
90.0 
202,716 
1,465 
12,400 
218.9 
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89.3 71.4 +35.0 
83.3 63.3 +42.2 
104.0 100.0 88.0 +18.2 
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Overtime Rising; 
So Will Business 


(Continued from page 1) 
further business improvement for 
the next few months. 

Here are some additional en- 
couraging signs noted in this im- 
portant business indicator: 

e The current overtime rate is 
running a sharp 35% over year- 
ago levels—and close to the 
average 1956 rate, a boom pe- 
riod by most standards. 

© Most of the recent improve- 
ment can be traced back to the 
critical hard goods sector. The 
latest hard goods level is a sur- 
prising 42% above the year-ago 
report. 

eSoft goods, on the other 
hand, have leveled off since Sep- 
tember. Nevertheless, they too, 
are well above (18%) year-ago 
levels. 


Employment Increase 


eThe increase in overtime 
also may be a forerunner for in- 
creased employment. The work 
week, thanks to the latest in- 
crease in Overtime, is now over 
40 hr. for the average worker. 
Thus it will be more difficult 
from here on in to raise produc- 
tion via Overtime alone. It could 
mean that calls for additional 
workers will become more and 
more prevalent. 

An industry-by-industry break- 
down reveals the increase in 
overtime hours has been general 
throughout the business com- 
munity, particularly in the hard 
goods sector. 

Every single durable goods 
group, except for fabricated 
metal products and transporta- 
tion equipment, was above year- 
ago levels. And the current 
sharp jump in auto production 
indicates that transportation 
equipment also should be in the 
plus column by next month. 

Soft goods gains have been 
less spectacular and have not 
been quite as widespread. Only 
six out of the ten groups report- 
ing showed up on the plus side 
relative to a year ago. The sharp 
textile gain, however, was en- 
couraging, reflecting the current 
pickup in this industry. 
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Hours ef 


Manufacturing Production Workers Index 


1956 — 100 


Hard Goods 
Ordinance & Accessories.... 
Lumber & Wood 
Furniture & Fixtures........ 
Stone, Clay & Glass........ 
Primary Metals 
Fabricated Metal Products. . 
Non Electrical Machinery... 
Electrical Machinery 
Transportation Equipment 
Instruments 


Soft Goods 
Food 
Tobacco 
Textile Mill Products 
Apparel 
Paper 
Printing & Publishing 
Chemicals 
Petroleum & Coal Products. . 
Rubber Products 


Leather & Products....... 


Month* 


Latest Month 
Ago 
75.9 
109.1 
107.1 
91.7 
57.1 
90.0 
48.6 
76.9 
86.2 
18.3 


75.9 
106.1 
92.9 
91.7 
60.7 
86.7 
54.1 
80.8 
106.9 
87.0 


103.0 
118.2 
115.4 
108.3 
95.7 
78.1 
91.3 


75.0 


97.0 
90.9 
107.7 
108.3 
97.8 
84.5 
95.7 
75.0 
100.0 
100.0 


* Latest month is November, 1958 


State Buyers Mad; Fight on New 


Auto Pricing Near 


(Continued from page 1) 
chasing Officials’ attempt to re- 
verse this pricing policy. 

N.A.S.P.O.’s_— special auto 
committee, headed by Michigan 
State P.A., J. Stanley Bien, is 
trying to arrange a meeting with 
the major car manufacturers. 

The committee feels its 
changes will be brighter if it can 
induce “offending” states to elim- 
inate the so-called one year 
“bargain car” program which 
auto dealers claim has disrupted 
used-car markets (P.W., Feb. 3, 
p. 1). Bien is now completing 
a survey to find out how many 
states still have such a program 
in effect. 

Albert H. Hall, executive vice 
president of the National Insti- 
tute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, said his recent contacts with 
Ford, Chrysler, and General 
Motors through correspondence 
are not too hopeful of success 
in getting factory discounts re- 
stored. 

He said the firms appear to 


Boiling Point 


have made permanent decisions 
with respect to the discount 
policy and there seems little 
prospect for restoring manufac- 
turers’ discounts. 

While some states have de- 
clared “moratoriums” on car 
purchases, William Henderson, 
state P.A. for North Carolina, 
has taken a much stronger stand 
on the issue. 


To Replace at One Year 


He has advised all N.C. State 
agencies to replace passenger 
cars after one year or as soon as 
possible after one model change. 
The former auto replacement 
policy had been 18 months. 

Henderson expects this new 
policy, which differs only slightly 
from the criticized “bargain car” 
plan in the disposal operation, 
will provide the state agencies 
with transportation on a break- 
even basis. He also feels the 
state will experience little de- 
preciation cost in the operation 


of passenger vehicles. 
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Why you get more than a motor 
from Century Electric 


Availability, quality, and know- 
how—all the things you want in 
motors. Here’s why you get all this and 
more with Century Electric motors. 


Availability—Ordering is simple be- 
cause you can get any motor you need 
from 1/20 to 400 hp. When you have 
a wide variety of motors from which 
to choose, it’s easier to get the one you 
need. Think how you save time when 
you get answers to all your motor 
needs in one place. 


Quality—Anyone can make claims 
about high manufacturing standards 
and quality control. But the best proof 


of Century Electric quality comes from 
years of outstanding service. Ask the 
man who sees every kind of motor 
sooner or later—the service repair shop 
man. He’ll rate Century Electric mo- 
tors outstanding. 


Application know-how—Cen- 
tury Electric sales engineers know 
motors. They apply, engineer and 
think motors and nothing but motors. 
They can give you on-the-spot help in 
selecting the right motor—to make 
sure you get the best one for the job. 


Fast answers—You get fast an- 
swers to your motor and generator 
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questions from Century Electric. Quo- 
tations, models, drawings— whatever 
you need When you come to Century 
Electric you get more than a motor 
For more information, contact your 
local Century Electric Sales Office or 
Authorized Distributor. Century Elec- 
tric Company, 18th and Pine Street, 
St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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More Kefauver Probes on Way; 
Practically All Industries to Be Hit 


Senator Trying to Prove Administered Prices Cause 
Inflation; Favors More Competition, Lower Tags 


(Continued from page 1) 
as the result of the current hear- 
ings. Kefauver has two purposes 
in mind in this set of hearings: to 
define what kind of general gov- 
ernment policies can be enacted 
to combat rising prices and sec- 
ond to identify specific indus- 
tries in which most of the inflation 
has taken place. The three days 


tion of being elbowed to the side- 
lines. Having jumped off to a 
flying start with the current gen- 
eral hearing, he will open the 
first of his specific inquiries, 
either into bread or drug prices, 
next month. 

The hearings promise to be 
rough ones. It its his strategy to 
set them up as examples to drive 


home to the public his views on 
administered prices. 

The big publicity given the 
work of the subcommittee was 
instrumental in getting one piece 
of price legislation through Con- 
gress last year. The automobile 
price listing bill, which requires 
that manufacturers’ prices be 
posted on all cars sold to the pub- 
lic, stemmed partly from auto in- 
dustry hearings held by the sub- 
committee in 1955. 


— 
> 


A FAMILIAR SCENE of last summer— 
Senator Kefauver, right, with Asst. 
Attor. Gen. Victor Hansen—is likely 
to be repeated often this year as 
the Senator extends his probing of 
steel prices into many other fields. 


of hearings will set the back- 
ground for the whole year’s in- 
vestigations. 

It’s Kefauver’s contention that 
administered prices mean higher 
prices and that these are the 
basic cause of inflation. In his 
view, the best way to deal with 
the problem is to tackle admin- 
istered-price industries directly. 

He includes practically all 
basic industries. He charges that 
concentration in U.S. business 
has reached such a stage that two 
or three firms in each major field 
are able to peg their prices ex- 
clusive of market conditions. 

Kefauver wants to tighten up 
antitrust laws and use them as a 
weapon to force more competi- 
tion and lower prices. He has 
already asked the Justice Depart- 
ment to investigate to determine 
whether to break up the General 
Motors combine. 

In a related move, the Senator 
also plans a separate investiga- 
tion into the automobile financ- 
ing field as a result of the Ford 
Motor Co.’s decision to set up a 
subsidiary finance company simi- 
lar to General Motors’ G.M.A.C. 

While Kefauver has not been 
successful in getting the legisla- 
tion he wants from Congress, he 
nonetheless has had considerable 
impact. In his two years of in- 
vestigations, the private pricing 
practices of big business have 
been dragged out for public in- 
spection and discussion. And the 
biggest achievement of the com- 
mittee has been in the publicity 
it has been able to command. 
Pace-setting industries may not 
have changed pricing decisions as 
a result; but their spokesmen 
have been made acutely aware 
of the possibility of being hauled 
up by Kefauver to defend their 
actions before television cameras. 

With an overwhelming Demo- 
cratic Congress this year, Ke- 
fauver feels he has a better chance 
of getting the legislation he wants. 
He has directed his group to pro- 
ceed in its inquiries with the aim 
eo specific anti-inflation Good bet: You're paying for lubricants you don’t need 

>medies. 

The subject of prices and how 
to control their rise will be about 
the biggest domestic issue in the 
new Congress, and a number of 


Does this case sound familiar to you? instituted an Organized Lubrication Plan. 

The purchasing department of a midwest Now they use 20 lubes instead of 97, have 
firm was forced to buy lubricants on the cut their purchase orders from 300 to 12 
committees will be investigating recommendation of every department head, per year. Direct savings are estimated at 
the subject. The Democratic lead- foreman or even operator. Inventory—often thousands of dollars annually. 
ership is accusing Eisenhower’s duplicated—was scattered all over the plant, Can Organized Lubrication save money in 
Administration of negligence in yet shortages in one spot were never related your plant? Contact your local Texaco Engi- Sennen 
the field and has directed a wide to overstocks in another. The result: costly neer or write for “Management Practices lubrication 
ranging study into its roots and overstocking, extra handling, increased dan- that Control Costs via Organized Lubrica- em 
how best to hold tags in Mone gers of misapplication. tion.” The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 

But the leadership is trying - Purchasing realized they had a problem— Street, New York 17, N. Y. Dept. PW80. 


Lm = subcommittee by con- 
erring the prize on the Joint 
Economic Committee. LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 
Close associates say _Kefauver TUNE IN... Metropolitan Opera 
feels that a broad investigation by ser Sawiar Ga 
the joint committee will prove ee 
valuable but that nothing can 
supplement his subcommittee’s 
specialized work. 
And he entertains no inten- 
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Improving Business Efficiency Goal 
Of New Canadian Association V.P. 


A. R. Oliver, New Dominion Group Officer, P. A. 
Of Steel Co. of Canada; Got Position at 32 


Hamilton, Ont.—The new vice 
president of Canada’s Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents has al- 
ways been interested in improv- 
ing business efficiency. 

When Alfred R. Oliver was a 
youngster working as a costing 
clerk for the Steel Company of 
Canada, he would often stay late 
in the office rummaging through 
the files. He would follow a busi- 
ness transaction—on paper— 
from start to finish, going from 
cabinet to cabinet to trace the 
correspondence to its conclusion. 
“TI was fascinated by business,” 
said Oliver. “I wanted to find 
out how it worked.” 

That was back in 1935, and 
Oliver was 20. Today, at 44, he 
is General Purchasing Agent of 
the Steel Company of Canada, 
Ltd., having been appointed to 
that position when he was but 32 
years old. He moved into the 
purchasing department in 1939, 
did wartime priority buying, be- 


a he 


ALFRED R. OLIVER carefully ex- 
amines a day’s correspondence. 


came assistant purchasing agent 
after the war and general pur- 
chasing agent in 1948. 

As top P.A. of the steel com- 
pany, Oliver buys around $140 
million worth of material and 
services a year, everything from 
trainloads of raw materials to 
safety pins. He runs a 60-man 
purchasing department, which, 
according to a common story in 
the company, has saved literally 
millions of dollars by the effec- 
tiveness of its operation. 

Last November he was elected 
next vice president of the Cana- 
dian Association of Purchasing 
Agents and takes office in June, 
1959. He has a wide background 
in association work, and is a 
past president of the Hamilton 
District Association. 

Oliver, short, brisk-spoken, 
impeccably dressed, impresses 
people with his air of alert re- 
laxation. He has been something 
of a boy wonder in Canadian 
purchasing. When he took over 
the top purchasing job in his 
company, he reorganized the 
entire department. He brought 
to the job some qualities which 
he had admired in Hugh G. 
Hilton (who has been called 
Canada’s Benjamin Fairless) dur- 
ing the war, then a high execu- 
tive in the company and now 
chairman of the board. 


sharpen and train my judgment,” 
Oliver said, “as well as trying to 
be decisive. To be a good pur- 
chasing agent, you should know 
the broad picture of company 
operations. I’ve tried to learn 
the business from the ground up. 
I’m still learning.” 

Oliver married in 1943, when 
he was doing the war priorities 


job in Ottawa. He and his wife 
Betty have three’ children. 
Pressures of work have choked 
some of his relaxations such 
as skiing, golfing, and flying, 
but he has a summer cottage 
in northern Ontario and when- 
ever he gets a free moment, he’s 
up there fishing with the family. 

Although his vice presidency 
in C.A.P.A. will mean much ex- 
tra work “which will take me 
away from my family,” he still 
welcomes it. In 1957, he spent 
14 weeks at the Harvard Univer- 
sity “Advanced Management 
Program” which broadened his 
thinking by giving him “a wide 
look at the challenges facing free 
enterprise today.” The Steel 


Company of Canada has a policy 
of sending promising executives 
to this course regularly. 

Oliver is a thinker, reads as 
many books on business as he 
can, and sees many business 
problems in international terms. 
He interprets his association work 
as being a chance to improve he 
craft of purchasing. “I feel,” he 
said, “there has been no facility 
to help equip the would-be pur- 
chaser with the necessary infor- 
mation and skills to do a truly 
effective job. The main function 
of an association should be to 
provide this.” 

He would like to see the job 
of purchasing made more pro- 
fessional—not at the top, with 


more immediate recognition 
from management—but from the 
bottom, with better training and 
more inducement from promis- 
ing young men to take it up as a 
career. He does not feel it is a 
dead end job. He feels there will 
be purchasing vice presidents in 
many companies in the future. 
He says there is little differ- 
ence between U. S. and Canadian 
purchasing procedure but the 
“more mechanized” U. S. pur- 
chasing business provides Cana- 
dians with stimulating ideas for 
development. “To improve pur- 
chasing,” he reiterated, “we must 
Start at the bottom. We must 
earn recognition and status by 
the quality of our operations.” 
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Expedited Interline Transfer at Gateway Points 


“I have always tried to 
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When you ship via United Air Lines, you are 
within direct reach of the nation’s major 
markets for consumer and industrial goods. 
You can reduce inventory and warehousing 
costs. You gain greater shipping convenience 
and dependability. 


United’s one carrier service speeds freight 
directly to 2000 communities from New Eng- 
land to all the West and Hawaii. These are 
the nation’s leading freight centers . . . the 


nation’s leading business centers. From them, 
United Air Lines can speed your shipments to 
still other domestic or world-wide markets. 


Throughout its nation-wide system, United 
also provides the convenience of ‘“‘around-the- 
clock” arrivals and departures . . . complete 
door-to-door service . . . and Reserved Air 
Freight Service. Get breadth and depth of 
service the next time you ship: ship it via 
United Air Lines. 


IT COSTS NO MORE FOR EXTRA DEPENDABILITY—ON UNITED, THE RADAR AIRLINE 


For service, information or copy of new Air Freight booklet, call the nearest United 
Air Lines representative or write Cargo Sales Division, United Air Lines, 36 


South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession. . . 


MAX PEERCE 


Max Peerce Appointed 
V.P. at Technical Tape 


New Rochelle, N. Y.—Max 
Peerce, newly appointed a vice 
president and director of pur- 
chasing for Technical Tape 
Corp., is a purchasing executive 
who can boast of kin in the musi- 
cal world. His brother is Jan 
Peerce and his brother-in-law is 
Richard Tucker; both tenors are 
members of the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. in New York. 

He has been with Technical 
Tape close to nine years serving 
in the sales end of the business. 
Peerce was responsible for open- 
ing the firm’s Chicago office and 
warehouse and spent more than 
a year there as head of the Mid- 
west territory. 


Frank H. Carter Retires 
After 21 Years’ Service 


Baltimore, Md. Frank H. 
Carter has retired as director of 
purchases, Maryland Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock Co., after 21 
years’ service. Philip F. Brunner, 
Jr., succeeds him and James A. 
McQuaid has been named as- 
sistant director of purchases. 

An original member of the 
Purchasing Agents Association 
of Baltimore, Carter was vice 
president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents in 
1936. During World War I he 
served as purchasing officer for 
the Air Production Center, AEF. 


F. L. CAMERON 


F. L. Cameron Promoted 
By Park Drop Forge Co. 


Cleveland—F. L. Cameron 
has been promoted from assist- 
ant purchasing agent to purchas- 
ing agent for the Park Drop 
Forge Co. 

With the firm’s purchasing de- 


partment for 17 years, he suc- 
ceeds J. W. Grinder who retired 
after 38 years’ service. 

P. T. Glaser, who joined the 
company seven years ago, has 
been made assistant purchasing 
agent. 


Clifford R. Texter has retired 
as purchasing agent for Hagan 


Chemicals & Controls, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, after more than 24 
years’ service. He served as 


chief purchasing agent the past 
ten years. 


Lewis K. Johnstone, former 
director of purchases for Cham- 
pion Paper & Fiber Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, has been named di- 
rector of the firm’s new pulp 
marketing department. He 
joined the purchasing depart- 
ment in 1955, became assistant 
director of purchases in 1956 


and director of purchases 
1957. 
Thomas G. Lewis has been 


promoted from assistant pur- 
chasing agent to purchasing 


in |& 


agent by Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
He succeeds J. D. Sloan, vice 
president-purchasing. William B. 
Seeman has been advanced to the 
position of group leader, buyer. 


Obituaries | 


R. R. Russell 


Salt Lake City—Rupert Ray- 
mond Russell, 75, former pur- 
chasing agent for western opera- 


tions, United States Smelting, Re- 
fining & Mining Co., died Jan. 
1. He retired from the firm in 
1947. He took his first job with 
the company in 1921. 


J. F. McKernan 


New Canaan, Conn.—John F. 
McKernan, 63, a _ purchasing 
agent in the New York office of 
Western Electric Co. for 37 
years until his retirement on Feb. 
1, 1956, died Jan. 4. 

Survivors include his wife, a 
son, and a daughter. 


Why do they put 


“permanent waves’ 
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Miss Smith Leads 


Though she was not born trip- 
lets, Pauline W. Smith is busy 
enough for three. 

First, she’s purchasing agent 
and clerk of the corporation of 
Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., distributors of 
alloy steel. 

Second, she’s administrative 
director for the School of The- 
ology for the Laity, founded in 


A PW. Profile 


Lawyer, Church Leader, Ceramist 


4-Way Life—P.A., 


September, 1952 by Boston pre- 
late Richard Cardinal Cushing. 

Third, she devotes much of her 
“spare time” to an accomplished 
hobby of ceramics. 

Miss Smith, who has been 
handling purchasing for her firm 
since she joined it 25 years 
ago, is, to top it all off, a gradu- 
ate of Portia Law School and a 
member of the state bar. 


To accomplish her multifold 
tasks, Miss Smith has divided 
her house in Brighton, Mass., into 
three parts. 

In the basement is a complete 
ceramics workshop with a kiln. 
She does her own firing and has 
made innumerable pieces of 
ceramics. She’s especially proud 
of a recent accomplishment—a 
cookie jar complete with 32 dif- 
ferent types of cookies fired onto 
the jar. 

The main floor of her home 
is living quarters for her as the 
P.A. who buys cutting saws, ma- 
chinery and steel. 

The top floor is something else. 
Here, lined on a back wall are 
complete sets of law books to 


which she refers on many occa- 
sion in connection with her pur- 
chasing activities. 

In the same room are a 
desk, typewriter and file cases 
crammed-full. All pertain to the 
work she does handling the 
executive and financial details 
for the School of Theology. Much 
of the work for the school is 
done after she finishes her 9-to-5 
working day at Wheelock, Love- 
joy & Co. 

The school, with a capacity of 
200 students, brings great joy 
to Miss Smith, who receives no 
financial remuneration for her 
work. “My payment,” she says, 
“is the happiness the school 


brings to the students and their 


families. My angle is the angle 
with God.” 

Miss Smith feels that all her 
devotion to the school and stu- 
dents gives her life “a real pur- 
pose.” She was selected for the 
job by the Cardinal, who knew of 
her work among Catholic youth 


Jutes” in Union Boxes 


LAW SCHOOL GRADUATE Pauline 
W. Smith relaxes with ceramics. 


in the Boston area, with her 
sister, Helen, now dead. 

“I didn’t want to take the job 
at first,” she recalls, “but I prom- 
ised to help get the school started. 
Then I planned to turn the job 
over to someone else.” 

But she’s still with the school 
after six years, loving every min- 
ute of it. 

Miss Smith plans retreats, com- 
munion breakfasts, graduation 
exercises, taking an active part 
in all the activities. 

She runs the duplicating ma- 
chine in her home office on the 
top floor to inform students of 
coming events and issues special 
bulletins. She answers the count- 
less letters she still receives from 
graduates of the school thanking 
her for her help to them in the 
past and informing her of how 
they’re making out now. 

“It’s those letters,” she says. 
“They keep me going in this 
work. They’re so full of happi- 
ness and satisfaction that I 
couldn’t possibly quit now.” 

This female dynamo, whose 
background of law helps in her 
job as purchasing agent, and 
whose life is devoted to her 
school, finds time to relax with 
her ceramics. 

Quite often, late at night, the 
lights are burning in the base- 
ment, the fires are burning and 
Miss Smith is “relaxing” over 
a new creation. 

“Now take this cookie jar,” 
she says, with a big smile on her 
face. ... 


n corrugated boxes? 


he small ‘‘waves,”’ or flutes, in the 
nter section of corrugated board 
e a vital box construction feature. 
ke bridge trusses, they absorb and 
stribute shock — provide extra 
vidity for the walls of your shipping 4 
ntainer. 


takes up less warehouse and car space. Excellent for 
heavy items like canned goods which support their own 
weight, thus require less shock resistance. 


**C’’—the in-between flute 


Half-way and happy medium between 
“A” and “B” are “C” flutes, prob- 
ably the most commonly used today. { 
They combine the best features of 
the other two and are often an excel- 
lent compromise. 


Flutes are like bridge trusses 


ll flutes, as the illustrations show, 
e not alike. No one is “‘best.” Each Serr R P 
bes a specific job. Selecting the type === 
bu should be using calls for a de- a 
iled analysis of your product. This 
one small part of Union’s complete 
ackage engineering service. These 
damentals, however, are excellent 
ideposts: 


“C” flutes 


Combinations may be needed 


Flutes may also be combined, one on 
top of the other, to form a double wall 


container. The combinations most s a a 
generally used are ‘“‘A’’-“‘B” and att asrTam™, 
“C’’-““B.”’? The double walls provide a 
greater protection and cushioning, and 


are ideal for heavy duty containers. vera 


The corrugator forms the flutes 


in “‘A’’ for cushioning 


A’’ flutes were the first type used in 
brrugated box manufacture. They 
ave the highest arches—about 3/16 
ch. “‘A” flutes are generally used “A’ flutes 

wr fragile articles because their greater height offers 
<tra cushioning protection and better stacking strength. 


B’’ flutes-—smallest and stiffest 


iB”’ flutes are lower, stiffer than ‘‘A,”’ 
ave 42 per cent more flutes per foot. 
ecause of reduced thickness, “B”’ 
ute board makes a neater package, 


LALA 


Union Box engineers are always ready to help you deter- 
mine the proper flute, or combination. Youll find, too, 
that the flutes in Union Boxes are consistently well 
formed—each of uniform height—each taking its full 
share of the load. 


Va avavava: This sturdy construction is one of your best assurances 
of dependable performance of your corrugated shipping 


container. 


World Surplus Capacity 
Of Lead-Zinc to Remain 


Melbourne — The Australian 
Bureau of Mineral Resources 
takes this long range view: The 
present world surplus production 
capacity of lead and zinc will 
continue for some time, but sur- 
plus copper output will be of 
short duration. 

At the same time, the bureau 
places Australia as the world’s 
leading producer of lead, third 
ranking producer of zinc, and a 
prospective important producer 
of copper. 

In commenting on exports, 
the bureau said shipments con- 
tinued at a good level during 
1958 but that U.S. quota re- 
strictions would cut 1959 exports 
to the U.S. to about one-half of 
the 1957 volume. 


“B" flutes 


)uniong Write for Union’s free, informative booklet “Manufacturing Sheets for Corrugated Boxes.” 


tone ONION BOXES 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER Corporation 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Factories: Savannah, Ga.; Trenton, N.J.; Chicago, Ill.; Lakeland, Fla. 
Sales Offices: Eastern Division—1400 E. State Street, Trenton, N.J. 
Southern Division—P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga.; P.O. Box 454, Lakeland, Fla. 
Western Division—4545 W. Palmer, Chicago, Iil. 
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A Mavericks View Proves Stimulating 


Ky once in a while it’s a real pleasure to bump into a maverick 
(and we are not talking about the adult western Maverick of tele- 
vision fame). An individual who plots his own course, who seems to be 
taking just the opposite course from that taken by most other people, can 
trigger a very stimulating conversation. 

We ran into such an individual the other day and were set right back 
on our heels when he announced without equivocation: 

“I am opposed to a value analysis program in a purchasing department.” 

Naturally, we couldn’t let such a statement go unchallenged or, at least, 
unquestioned. Our friend elaborated by stating that as far as he was con- 
cerned, purchasing agents have been doing value analysis ever since pur- 
chasing became a function—a very necessary function—in American busi- 
ness. 

“We expect our buyers to be value analysts,” our maverick friend de- 
clared. “Why should we set up a separate department to do the work for 
which they are being paid? The more we set up a program or a department 
for analyzing values, the more we downgrade our buyers. I do not believe 
in downgrading buyers, I think they should be upgraded.” 

It’s unimportant whether everyone agrees. However, you may be inter- 
ested in considering his viewpoint for the very simple reason it presents a 
different outlook. 

You're on pretty thin ice, we think, if you attempt to argue that buyers 
should not be capable of analyzing values. It seems to us that this is a 
prime requisite for being a good buyer. When we pointed this out to our 
friend, we got a more detailed explanation of his objections. 

“Remember, I didn’t say I was opposed to value analysis. 

“I think, it’s good, and it should be practiced—but not as a formalized 
program in the purchasing department. Engineering should practice value 
analysis in its own department. A design department should do the same, 
so should the production department. The men in these departments are 
equipped to do a thorough job of analyzing. And when they get all through, 
they should feed their findings to the purchasing department, to the buyers 
if you please. 

“Practiced this way, value analyzing is kept in perspective. It does not 
breed ‘empire building’ for the purchasing department, it does not down- 
grade the buyer.” 

As we said, it’s stimulating to bump into a maverick once in a while. 
You'll also find it stimulating to read some other opinions on the subject 
of value analysis. You'll find answers to ten key questions on pages 1, 12, 
13, and 14. Each question was asked of six experts on the subject of value 
analysis; their answers not only make interesting reading but will equip you 
to be expert on the subject, too. 

And then, being well versed, you'll want to know more about value 
analysis in action. You'll only have to turn to page 14 where you'll find 
a detailed case history, the story of value analysis at Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co., where the program brought a $210,000 savings. 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Governors Comment on Purchasing Week Editorial 


[Copies of our editorial commenting on politics in purchasing (“Help Keep 
Politics Out of Purchasing,” Dec. 15, p. 10) were forwarded to the Governors- 
Elect. Below are excerpts of some of the comments we received.—The Editor] 


Montgomery, Ala. 

Mr. Patterson certainly enjoyed 

looking over your editorial. He thought 

it was very good and certainly appre- 
ciates your sending it to him. 

Joseph G. Robertson 

Confidential Assistant 

John Patterson, Governor 


Salem, Ore. 

I am completely in accord with the 
principle that politics has absolutely 
no place in governmental purchasing. 

We are very fortunate in Oregon in 
that our purchasing agents and the 
chief purchasing agent are all under 
civil service. Since they are all doing 
a competent job, we have no need for 
change and purchasing activities will 
continue without the slightest problem 
even though there has been a change 
from the Democratic to the Republican 
administration. 

We are proud that practically with- 
out exception politics has had no role 
in Oregon’s purchasing activities. I am 
absolutely determined that this record 
shall be maintained during my admin- 
istration. I do not question but that 
greater efficiency can be attained by 
our purchasing division and I shall in- 
sist upon such improvement. 

This must and will however, be done 


within the present structure and within 
Civil Service procedures. Only through 
such methods may we provide the pub- 
lic with the greatest economy and effi- 
ciency in the expenditure of their tax 
dollars. 

Congratulations upon your forth- 
right expression of a sound policy in 
this very important area. 

Mark O. Hatfield 
Governor 


New York, N. Y. 
The matter of obtaining the most 
highly qualified persons to serve in 
our state government is of course of the 
deepest concern to Governor Rocke- 
feller, and he is very appreciative of 
your thoughtfulness in bringing to his 
attention the PURCHASING WEEK 
article. 
Dr. William J. Ronan 
Secretary to the Governor 


Toledo, Ohio 

We intend to operate on an efficient 

basis and will bend every effort toward 
that end. 

Michael V. DiSalle 

Governor 


Materials Management Article Stirs Reader Response 


Hicksville, N. Y. 

The Jan. 5 issue of PURCHASING 
WEEK carried a well presented argu- 
ment for materials management as the 
shape of things to come for profit con- 
scious companies (“As Management 
Tries to Wring More Profits Out of 
Materials, P.A. May Find His Field 
Broadened,” p. 12). 

However, I believe that the quality 
control function has been slighted in 
the two charts at the head of the ar- 
ticle. This function enters the picture 
of material flow at a point earlier and 
in addition to that represented by #17 
in your diagram. It also should be 
shown between figures 7 (receiving) 
and 8 (storage). 

I do not feel that my comments de- 
tract from the worth of the article and, 
consequently, would like four tear- 
sheets, if they are available, for dis- 
tribution within our organization. 

William F. Ruzicka 
Manager of Purchases 
Sylvania-Corning Nuclear Corp. 


New York, N. Y. 
Your two-page article on materials 
management certainly was very well 
done. As you well know, there is con- 
siderable interest in management cir- 
cles in the practical concepts and im- 
plications of materials management. 
While I was at American Manage- 
ment Association, it was quite clear 
from the many inquiries from A.M.A. 
members that there was a real need for 
thoughtful articles on the subject. Your 
PURCHASING WEEK aarticle is a vital 
step in this direction. I hope that you 


will write other such articles from time 
to time. 

You might be interested to know 
that I am going to Japan in June to 
conduct a two-week training program 
for the members of the Nippon Man- 
agement Association. Approximately 
80 top Japanese industrial executives 
will attend the meetings. 

For one of the one-week courses, we 
plan to cover materials management. 
Needless to say, your article will be 
helpful to us in preparing our lectures 
for the course. In addition to lectures, 
we plan to conduct both computer and 
non-computer simultation exercises in 
materials management. 

The Nippon Management Associa- 
tion was anxious for us to develop a 
course On new management techniques, 
and we felt that materials management 
was certainly one that should be in- 
cluded. 

Clifford J. Craft 

Manager 

Management Controls Department 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,’ PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You. . . 


Do you think purchasing should or should 
not price all purchase orders? Why? 


Question asked by: R. L. Bisset, Buyer, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


J. V. Chiles 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


“To answer this, one has only to ask: What is the 


object is for the buyer to obtain his supplies at the 
best possible price. It seems to me that when a 
buyer issues an order carrying the notation ‘best 
price,’ ‘same as last,’ etc., he is allowing himself to 
become an order placer and is failing in his function. 
It is our policy to always show the price on each 
item we purchase even though we are dealing, in 
many cases, with reputable suppliers and with 
people in whom we have confidence.” 


O. C. Ferris 
Schering Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


“Time and distance limitations make it impossible 
to price all orders. However, an attempt should be 
made to keep unpriced orders under 5%. Pricing 
all orders would eliminate the necessity of invoice 
review by the buyers and would allow for more 
orderly voucher processing. It is an indication to 
the buyer’s superior that the buyer is keeping 
advised of current prices. In addition, it eliminates 
the danger of overpricing by the supplier. All of 
our production material orders must be priced. 
Approximately 95% of our small item M.R.O. 
orders are priced.” 


E. J. McClure 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Philadelphia 


“The theoretical answer would be an unqualified 
Yes. Practically speaking, however, this would place 
a time consuming burden on purchasing depart- 
ment members in the area of M.R.O. and mill sup- 
plies in our machinery division, where we purchase 
thousands of mill supply items. For these items, 
we secure from mill supply houses their price lists 
which are turned over to accounts payable for use 
in comparing prices upon receipt of billings from 
our vendors. We do insist, however, that all direct 
material purchases be priced and checked by our 
buyers.” 


H. W. Hale, Jr. 
Technicraft Laboratories, Inc., Thomaston, Conn. 


“Yes, it is important to price anything to be pur- 
chased. Most people do in their own personal trans- 
actions and the purchasing department should do 
the same thing for the company it represents. When 
it is not possible to obtain firm quotations before- 
hand, at least a ‘not to exceed price’ should be de- 
termined and so stated on the order. This protects 
the buyer from any tendency that a vendor might 
have to charge on a ‘what the market will stand’ 
basis.” 


H. C. Towle 
Exeter & Hampton Electric Co., Boston 


“In my opinion, the need of pricing orders de- 
pends upon the accounting procedure of any com- 
pany. Each of the companies we represent handles 
the payment of invoices at the local office, so it 
becomes necessary to price all of our orders. We 
have found from past experience that pricing each 
order has helped pick up errors in invoicing and 
makes checking costs on repeat orders easier. Al- 
though it increases the cost of issuing orders, the 
advantages in our case offset the disadvantages.” 


! Walter Sobolta 
The International Nickel Co., Inc., New York 


“I definitely feel purchasing is responsible for and 
should show a price on all purchase orders. In my 
opinion, there are three good reasons for this. First, 

' by reference we are able to determine whether or 
} not the price is consistent with the last purchase. 
| Second by way of record, we show exactly by how 
~ much the company has been obligated. Third, and 
/ most important, the very presence of a price on a 
purchase order would indicate, above a specified 
amount, that it was obtained on a competitive basis.” 
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purchasing function? As I understand it, the primary 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


: * 4° Show and Convention, New York Trade Show 
First Listing Building, New York, Jan. 25-28, 

Chemical Buyers’ Group, N.A.P.A.—7th Annual 
Mid-Winter Conference, Hotel Commodore, N. Y., 
Feb. 3. 


10th Plant Maintenance & Engineering Show— 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Jan. 26-29. 


American Society of Heating and Air-Condition- 
ing Engineers—65th Annual Meeting and 14th 
International Heating and Air-Conditioning Ex- 
position, Philadelphia, Jan. 26-30. 


Instrument Society of America — Southeastern 
Conference and Instrument Show, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn., April 20-22. 


California State, County and Municipal Purchas- 
ing Agents’ Association—42nd Annual Confer- 
ence, Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 
28-30. 


National Plumbing and Heating Exposition—Ex- 
position Hall, Miami Beach, Fla., June 1-4. 


Fifth World Petroleum Congress Exposition — 
The Coliseum, New York, June 1-5 

Newspaper Purchasing Executives Group—2nd 
Annual Conference, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 1st 3031 


District—13th Pacific Intermountain Purchasing 
Conference, Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, Calif., 


Sept. 25-26. National Automobile Dealers Equipment Exhibi- 


tion—Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 31- 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing— | Feb. 4. 


14th Annual Conference and Products Exhibit, 
Hotel Sheraton Cleveland, Cleveland, Oct. 11-14. 


FEBRUARY 


Materials Handling in Canadian Industry Exposi- 
tion—The Automotive Building, Exhibition Park, 
Toronto, Feb. 2-6. 


Public Utility Buyers Group, N.A.P.A.—Chase Park 
Plaza Hotels, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 8-9. 


Previously Listed 
JANUARY 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—9th Annual Trade 


No matter who you are... 


You only call once to arrange for regular, 
dependable delivery of all your linen 
requirements. You get the luxury and 
quality of cotton cloth. (And, of course, 


there is no substitute for cloth.) 
The nearest Linen Supplier is no further 


Look in the Yellow Pages 
under ‘Linen Supply” 
or “Towel Supply’ 


away than your telephone. Call today. 


Linen Supply 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


and National Cotton Council 
22 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Note: Noinvestment, no maintenance, 
no inventory. Everything is furnished 
and serviced by your linen supplier, at 
low cost, and tailored to your needs. 


x] Ex 
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REPORT 


Six experts—analysts and pur- 
chasing executives—strip the 
frills from value analysis on 
these pages. Based on their 
knowledge and experience, they 
provide in most elemental form 
a guide to what value analysis is 
(see page 1) and how you can 
use it. 

You can build on their know- 
how by using this guide in train- 
ing your buyers, or in putting 
value analysis to work in your 
own operation. . 

On page 14 you'll find an arti- 
cle that expands on this guide 
and goes into detail on how value 
analysis functions. 


The Questions: 


Who can use value analysis? 


How should a value an- 
alysis department be organ- 
ized? 


What are the qualities of a 
value analyst? 


How can a small purchas- 
ing department use value 
analysis? 


PHILIP KRON, Eastman Kodak Co., supplies 
answers below: 


No company, large or small, service, manufac- 
turing, retail, utility, or institution can afford to 
overlook this tool for cost reduction. In the aver- 
age company, over 50% of the sales dollar is 
spent for procurement of materials and services. 
Thus, value analysis is of extreme importance to 
purchasing. 


Make value analysis a part of buyer and vendor 
education. Vendor-buyer seminars, buyer train- 
ing at company schools, vendor plant visitations, 
trade show attendance, close coordination with 
design and using departments, brainstorming ses- 
sions, all provide ideas for better buying. If proj- 
ects become complex, set up a full-time staff 
analyst. 


A value analyst should have a technical back- 
ground with some experience in shop operations, 
laboratory techniques, statistical analysis, quality 
control, standardization, production and inventory 
control, and procurement. He should have 
imagination and an inquiring mind which is nevet 
satisfied with things as they are. 


In a small purchasing department, I'd suggest 
buyers first determine the items that they are buy- 
ing in greatest quantity and account for the most 
dollars spent on an annual basis. They should 
then carefully analyze the function of these items. 
After analyzing these items, they should catalog 
them, distribute requisitioning data to potential 
users, and standardize procurement data. 


How can buyers practice 
value analysis in their 
everyday job? 


How should an_ analyst 
work with his suppliers? 


How can the concept of 
value analysis be sold to 
management? 


What are limitations of 
value analysis? 


Buyers should question function of what they 
buy: What is the purpose of the material? Why 
is the shape, size, color, type, brand, grade, etc. 
being used necessary? When is it used and when 
is it no longer needed? Where does its real value 
lie? Who uses it? How is it used? 


The analyst should make full use of all the 
services of a supplier. He should visit the factory 
and see how their products are made. Then he 
should reconstruct the estimated cost of every- 
operation that is performed to make sure it is 
valuable to the function desired. 


Management is usually interested in dollars. 
You must show how the program results in cost 
reduction, better quality, more sales for your 
product, improved methods, or faster service. 


The technique of value analysis is limitless in 
scope. The difficulty sometimes occurs in defin- 
ing specifically the problem. However, one who 
has not used this technique before will be able to 
understand it best, develop it faster, and sell it to 
management easier by limiting his initial appli- 
cations to products he buys and his company 
makes. 


RAYMOND SPENARD, Watervliet Arsenal, 
supplies answers below: 


Value analysis can be used by any person, any 
group of persons, or any activity which is respon- 
sible for spending money or incurring cost in any 
fashion, and where a savings in cost with equal 
or better function would benefit. 


Value analysis organizations vary depending 
upon the size and nature of the business. Suc- 
cessful analysis may be done by one man. Or in 
a larger organization a full-time unit employing, 
say, seven people could be used. It might be 
comprised of a supervisor, training specialist, 
three value analysts, and two clerks. 


A value analyst should generally have an edu- 
cation in engineering with experience in design, 
purchasing, and management, or should have 
broad experience in the field of purchasing, pro- 
duction, manufacturing, design, and planning. He 
should have a creative imagination, possess initia- 
tive, be self-organizing, self-driving, and have a 
mature personality. 


Two approaches have been successful: 1. The 
committee approach whereby projects are selected 
for evaluation and brought before a committee 
composed of selected individuals. 2. The addi- 
tion of a full-time analyst with the responsibility 
of reviewing current and potential procurement 
for cost-cutting ideas; evaluating high-cost items 
and high-volume requirements; and_ keeping 
abreast of new products, processes, and materials. 


Buyers can practice value analysis in their 


everyday job by developing a value attitude and 
looking for such things as best sources; best quan- 
tities; and best performance by dealing with ma- 
terial, production, or process specialists. They 
should search for applicable standards. 


A value analyst should explain the philosophy 
and techniques of value analysis to the supplier. 
Seek the supplier’s opinion on_ specifications, 
tolerances, and other requirements that may result 
in high cost. Get his recommendations con- 
cerning alternate methods, materials, or processes. 


Value analysis may best be sold to manage- 


ment by presenting cases of substantia! cost sav- 
ings and by bringing in a successful value analyst 
from another company to explain the program 
and its potential. Further explanation should 
show that the overall program can effect savings 
many times the cost of effecting them. 


The only limitations that value analysis would 
have would be on items and processes which have 
no function. It is practically impossible to deter- 
mine any program that does not involve a product 
or process category that requires function or sale- 
ability. It therefore appears that its application 
is unlimited in design, manufacturing, and pro- 
curement. 
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perts Aid Purchasing Men by Ans' 


HARLAN EASTMAN, Be 
Inc., supplies answers 


Value analysis can be u 
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J. K. FOWLKES, Value Analysis, Inc., sup- 
plies answers below: 


By the nature of its development, value analysis 
has proven that it is useful and needed by all 
industrial operations. This theory is adaptable to 
high production, job-shop operations, large prod- 
ucts, minute components, commercial, and mili- 
tary needs. 


It would be most difficult to block-off an or- 
ganization chart and include a value analysis 
component until the department had _ been 
studied. However, certain guides must be ap- 
plied in all areas. First, top management must 
support the program. In turn, each section or 
functional area must be educated to the nature 
of a value analysis group. 
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Value Analy 


LEONARD BUTTERS, Union Steel Products, 
supplies answers below: 


MATHER F. HARDING, American Bosch 
Corp., supplies answers below: 


We all practice value analysis every day al- 
though we do not always label it so. Anyone can 
use it, and each member of the business family 
had better use it if he is interested in progressing 
in his job or even holding his own. Analysis 
can very profitably be used with methods, pro- 
cedures, and use of time. 


Any person in business can use value analysis. 
It is an inquisitive process to be used by any who 
can ask and get the answers to a few questions. 
“What is the item? What is its function? What 
does it cost? Is there a cheaper substitute material 
or design that will do the job? What is the differ- 
ence in price?” 


The birth of a value analysis committee, engi- 
neer, Or program must have the proper backing 
of management. However, any person can do 
his own analyzing and so initiate a cost improve- 
ment program. I prefer the committee type of 
operation where engineering, manufacturing, and 
purchasing are represented. 


In the smaller firm, there is seldom a depart- 
ment or an individual who is primarily involved 
in only value analysis. In that smaller firm, it 
is logically a cooperative effort of engineering, 
production, sales, and purchasing. Again, be- 
cause of their jobs, those who do the purchasing 
are in an ideal position to spearhead such a proj- 
ect or program. 


A professional value specialist cannot be satis- 
fied with the status quo. To put the manufactur- 
ing costs and profit picture into a_ correct 
perspective, a value analyst must have wide experi- 
ence in methods, materials. He should have good 
creative imagination, the ability to “bounce- 
back” from negative answers, and a personality 
that is flexible. 


Value analysis is not a purchasing function 


solely. A buyer has many jobs to perform on 
schedule. Value analysis, while an important 
facet to purchasing, should not be reporting to 
the purchasing agent or director of procurement. 
Of course, this varies. However, all purchasing 
personnel should be trained in analysis. 


Knowledge of new materials through vendor 
sources is expected of him. Having the outside 
contacts that he does, he can assist engineering 
in the early design stages of a product. Before 
releasing a purchase order, a buyer should be 
convinced that the price of the part matches its 
value. 


The alert supplier should educate himself to 


the “functional approach” as taken by the value- 
trained buyer. If the vendor knows and sells 
his products from a functional point of view, 
his acceptance is greatly maximized. On the 
other hand, the buyer should explain to the vendor 
that “functions” are his target. 


In today’s industrial economy, the selling price 
of manufactured goods can no longer be increased, 
nor can the buyer demand lower quotes from his 
supplier. The only avenue left open to increased 
profits is to lower the manufacturing costs. Modern 
professional management realizes this. Value 
analysis offers this facet. 


I recall an area where value analysis was 
limited. A multi-million dollar piece produc- 
tion constituted the firm’s only product. All 
operations from raw material to shipped part 
were automated. Value analysis removed just 
under a $1-million from the manufactured cost. 
During the ensuing years, additional cost improve- 
ment was hard to achieve. 


Assuming an average formal education, I feel A value analyst should have a well-rounded 
that the proper attitude is much more of a requi- _history of experience in shop, engineering, ac- 
site. Needed is an inquiring mind, a thorough counting, purchasing, and field service. 
understanding of how material is used and the 
willingness to dig to learn what is not already 
known. Especially when the work is done in 
committee, a little more than minimum require- 
ment in tact, perseverance, and cooperativeness 
are advantageous. 


Any one person can do his own analysis and 
initiate a cost improvement program. I prefer 
the committee approach which includes engineer- 
ing, manufacturing, and purchasing. 


The exact method will depend on the individual 
firm and its organization, but normally committee 
participation is the most practical. Good sug- 
gestions properly presented invariably will come 
to a successful conclusion. Before long, atten- 
tion is focused on the individual or group respon- 
sible. 


First, by raising questions of “what?” “why?” 
“where?” “how?”. Rather than a shot gun ap- 
proach, concentrate on one item or category until 
results are shown. Learn about how you use that 
item, acceptable performance requirements and 
what is available. Keep the green light on for 
ideas. 


If a buyer cannot through the analyzing of the 
items he is procuring save an amount equal to his 
salary each year, I say he is doing a very poor 
job of buying. 


The supplier is many times the donor of an 
idea which instilled in the alert mind of the buyer 
produces a better product for less cost. The 
vendor is happy to work with his customer in this 
direction. 


I have little patience with the purchaser who 
is dissatisfied with what he received but hasn’t 
bothered to acquaint his supplier with how he 
is going to use the item. All firms are in busi- 
ness for just one reason—to serve their customers. 
Knowing our requirements, our sources invariably 
can and will make very valuable contributions. 


Money talks. When you can show manage- 
ment savings which in today’s highly competitive 
industry can cut the procurement costs and thus 
make your firm more competitive you have 
sold them on your program. 


Show me the top management that is not inter- 
ested in cost savings, and I'll show you a man or 
group who are tough to sell on value analysis. 
In other words, the way to sell the program is 
to develop some typical examples and compute 
the savings involved. From then on it’s easy. 


I say this research field is open to infinity. 
There is always a better mouse trap in every 
business. Beware, however. Avoid cheapening 
an item with cost reduction to the point where it 
no longer represents your quality of product or 
serves its warranted usefulness. 

(Continued on page 14) 


I can think of no circumstances under which 
value analysis can not be used. In practice, 
because of personalities, there are sometimes 
stumbling blocks in the path, but the possibil- 
ities are still there even though it may take a 
little longer to convince that individual. And 
speaking of stumbling blocks, most of us are 
guilty of apathy and inertia at times. 


Purchasing Week 


_.. But Fred Sherwin's Answer Is That Value 


(Continued from page 13) 
What is pre-production 
value analysis? 


Kron — Pre-production value 
analysis is a study of the func- 
tion of all components of a new 
product or model change before 
it leaves the drawing board. It 
may be reviewed in the “hand 
made” or “mock up” state be- 
fore production tools are made. 


Spenard — Pre-production 
value analysis is the objective 
analysis of all components and 
items to be produced. 


Eastman — Pre-production 
value analysis is the functional 
study of a product prior to its 
release for production. This can 
save money because it is not the 
“after the fact” approach. Pur- 
chasing is brought into the pro- 
gram at the early design stages. 


Fowlkes — Pre-production 
value analysis is one of the most 
fertile areas in which to work. 
Removing a single dollar on the 
prototype can often be multiplied 
ten times on production costs. 


Butters—It is simply value 
analysis applied at the logical 
and most effective time, in the 
planning stage. It is much easier 
and cheaper to start correctly 
than to change in midstream. 


Harding—When a new prod- 
uct is being designed, pre-pro- 
duction value analysis comes into 
play. The same techniques are 
used. 


What's ahead for value 
analysis? 


Kron—Value analysis will be- 
come standard practice in all 
progressive organizations as they 
strive for higher sales, greater 
productivity, better quality, 
lower costs, improved vendor re- 
lations, community goodwill, and 
employee loyalty. 


Spenard—Value analysis has 
terrific potential in the business 
world because of the rising costs 
of material and labor necessary 
to furnish company products and 
services. Value analysis is being 
rapidly recognized as the most 
effective across-the-board cost- 
reduction program available. 


Eastman—With the competi- 
tion now existing in almost every 
field, value analysis is a “must” 
if a company expects to retain or 
better its position. 


Fowlkes—Value analysis is a 
new step-by-step approach to 
lower manufacturing costs which 
industry has not been able to or- 
ganize except to a limited degree. 
As I envision it, the potential 
has only been scratched. 


Butters—As long as humans 
are involved, as long as we tackle 
problems never before experi- 
enced, and as long as new devel- 
opments and applications are 
brought into being, no man or 
group of men can envision and 
provide for every eventuality. 
But value analysis can help. 


Harding—Value analysis has 
a great future. It’s easy or rough 
depending upon how well the 
shoe fits, the personal effort you 
put into it, and the effectiveness 
with which you work with others. 
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By FRED S. SHERWIN, 


Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
Value Analysis Services 


These are savings that have 
come from value analysis. And 
as one of the key people in busi- 
ness, you as a purchasing agent 
can make similar contributions. 
With 75% of money spent fun- 
nelling through some purchasing 
departments, the P.A. has to be 
an expert to spend it wisely. One 
of the new programs developed 
to help him is value analysis—a 
systematic approach to find lower 
costs. The table below shows 
these 20 basic techniques. 

Purchasing can make use of 
Value Analysis in two ways. The 
first is: Every purchasing man 
should gain a working knowledge 
of value analysis techniques and 
methods so he can apply them 
everyday. 

The five most important tech- 
niques, I think, are these: 

1. The job plan. This is the 
planned approach to finding un- 


Small Items Provide Small Savings . . . 


In February 1958 Fred Sherwin 
joined the staff of the director of 
Procurement at Raytheon. To his 
work of organizing a value analy- 
sis service, he brought years of ex- 
perience. 

He had been working for Gen- 
eral Electric Co. since 1951, the 
last six years in value analysis. His 
last position was supervisor of 
value analysis in the small aircraft 
engine department. 


necessary costs and developing 
new ways to obtain the same 
function for less. Every job is 
done better when tackled with a 
plan in mind. 

2. Functional evaluation. Here 
is a powerful technique designed 
to tell you when things cost too 
much and help you set cost ob- 
jectives. A good example of 
functional evaluation would be 


the analysis of a cigarette lighter. 
Its main function is to provide 
heat. What else will provide heat? 
A book of matches at a much 
reduced cost. Someone must de- 
cide whether to pay the extra cost 
for the lighter. Good purchasing 
considers the function it is buy- 
ing. 

3. Evaluate by Comparison. 
All value is determined by com- 


parison. A case in point: the 
lighter and its cost compared to 
the matches and their cost. 

4. Creative Thinking. Gen- 
erating many possible solutions 
to a problem before evaluation. 
There are hundreds of possible 
ways to do every job. The more 
you have to select from, the 
greater the chance of selecting the 
right, lowest cost, one. 

5. Blast—then refine. Search 
for the entirely new way to do 
the job. Get out of the habit rut. 

Value analysis is generally a 
questioning process. For exam- 
ple, the analyst asks himself five 
questions: What is the part? What 
does it do? What does it cost? 
What else will do the job? What 
will that cost? 

Let’s take a look at a wave- 
meter used in communications 
equipment and see how the 
process works. What is it? A 
wavemeter. What does it do? It 
measures the frequency of the 
R.F. signal. See how simple it is? 
Now you know all about this 


1. Creative thinking 

By creative thinking, we generate the 
greatest number of ideas from which to 
select the best lowest cost method. 


2. The value analysis job plan 

All jobs can be broken down into simple 
steps, and any job is better carried out by 
a planned program one step at a time. 


3. Remove the roadblocks 
Don’t be stopped by shadows. 


4. Use specialty products and 
materials 

You will see how they can aid you in ob- 

taining more value. 


5. Bring new information into 
each functional area 

Use company specialists and outside spe- 

cialists to apply new information to the 

problem. 


6. Use specialty processes 
Use specialty processes, if applicable, be- 
fore your competitors. 


7. Know the job costs 

Know the shop costs (material, labor, and 
overhead) of every part and operation. 
No business can operate without good 
cost figures. 


8. Evaluate each function 
Divide the product into function areas, 


Follow These 20 Key Value Analysis Techniques to Get Better Results 


relate the cost of each area to the func- 
tion it performs. 


9. Evaluate your design by 
comparison 

Value is determined by comparing one 

method of performing the function against 

another. 


10. Get all your information from 
the best source 

Get your information from the best source 

not just the normal source—not the one 

you are in the habit of using—but the best 

source. 


11. Use much better human 


relations 
By using better human relations, we can 
a a job succeed where it might have 
ailed. 


12. Get all the facts 
You can’t work without them. You can’t 


make a sound decision without all the 
facts. 


13. First blast then refine 

Rather than picking away to get pennies 
out of the cost of a design blast it for a 
completely new and different solution and 
then refine as necessary to meet the needs. 
This way the biggest savings are made. 


14. Get a $ sign on every given 
tolerance 


Let’s find out what close tolerances are 
costing us. 


15. Use your own judgment 
If you don’t think a job is right, do some- 
thing about it. Use your own judgment. 


16. Put a $ sign on each main 


idea 
Know how much your ideas are worth. 
Don’t try to evaluate them until you have 
knowledge of their cost. 


17. Spend the company’s money 


as you would your own 
Most everything you do is committing 
your company’s money. If it were your 
own money, would you be willing to pay 
that much for it? 


18. Use the company’s services 
Make the best use of the specialists which 
are available within the company. You 
will be surprised how much help you 
can get this way. 


19. Work on specifics not 


generalities 
Single out certain items upon which to 
work and clean them up systematically 
one at a time. 


20. Use standards 

Search diligently for a standard. We have 
them, and wherever possible use standard 
parts. 
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Analysis Enables P.A.s to Increase Savings 


complex, highly technical device. 
What does it cost? $60. What 
else will do the job? 

Now we come to one of the 
more difficult parts of the job. 
To answer this question it is 
necessary to break down the de- 
vice into components, study each 
intently, finding all the facts and 


Value Analysis Saves 
Raytheon $210,000 Plus 


Typical of examples demon- 
strating the effectiveness of 
value analysis techniques when 
employed by highly qualified 
professional people is that of a 
recent program conducted in 
Raytheon Receiving Tube Di- 
vision. 

In 100 man days of effort by 
two teams of industrial and 
tube engineers, assisted by Fred 
Sherwin, who guided the teams 
in the value analysis approach, 
66 cost reduction proposals 
were made. Opportunities were 
shown for an estimated $685,- 
000 per year savings. Sugges- 
tions evaluated at saving $210,- 
000 per year were immediately 
adopted. This was a 20-to-1 re- 
turn on the investment of man 
power. 


answering these questions on each 
part and functional area. For 
example, it was found that the 
special Co-ax Tee was costing 
$15 while a standard commer- 
cially available Tee which would 
perform the same function would 
cost only $1.75. The specially 
hardened and plated stainless 
steel shaft could be replaced by 
a SS shaft saving $1. And so 
forth down through all the com- 


International Standards 
Adopted by 6 Countries 


Washington—An inch is now 
an inch (and a pound equals a 
pound) in all English-speaking 
nations. New international stand- 
ards adopted with the start of 
the new year assure that. 

But purchasing agents gen- 
erally can forget about the possi- 
bility of a mixup on specifica- 
tions. The changes are practically 
infinitesimal. And as for the 
inch, the measurement just 
adopted is the same used in 
American industry since 1933. 

A six-nation agreement has 
defined the inch as 2.54 centi- 
meters. The standard will go into 
effect in all inch-using countries 
July 1. The international ruling 
also gives legal status to the 
American Standards Associa- 
tion’s definition (2.54 centimeters 
equal one inch) which had been 
adopted in 1933. 

The United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Canada have a dif- 
ferent measurement. While these 
differences are so minute as to 
have little effect on daily trans- 
actions of most people, they are 
important in precise science. 

Other nations in the agree- 
ment are Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa. These 
nations also defined the pound. 
The new international pound is 
now equal to 0.45359237 kilo- 
gram, as compared with the pres- 
ently used pound equal to 
0.4535924277 kilogram. 
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ponents until we have a wave- 
meter costing $40 instead of $60. 

The buyer can do a certain 
amount of this by developing his 
value-ability skills. He can learn 
to pick out case after case of poor 
value. He can find better ven- 
dors. However, this sort of com- 
plete analysis requires time. 
When pushed to get out orders, 
a buyer, even though he would 
like to, many times doesn’t have 
time to search for the better value. 

So we come to the second way 


value analysis can help purchas- 
ing. It consists of having a team 
of value specialists who can de- 
vote their full time and energy, 
with no buying responsibilities, 
to point the way to opportunities 
for better value. With the proper 
support of management, such a 
specialist group within the pur- 
chasing area serves a very essen- 
tial function, the analyzing of 
each dollar spent to make certain 
it buys value. 
The results 


of these value 


studies are directed to manage- 
ment in the form of a suggestion 
for action by persons responsible 
for product design, manufacture, 
or procurement. Value special- 
ists do not implement, they spend 
full time spotlighting opportuni- 
ties for lower cost. 

Most progressive companies 
are establishing programs of this 
type to help them meet competi- 
tion. It is absolutely essential 
that American industry devote 
more energy to reducing costs if 


it is to meet the increasing chal- 
lenge from foreign goods. With 
proper use of value analysis by 
competent people, it has been 
shown frequently that from 25 
to 75% of costs can be removed. 
High or low volume business, 
these techniques are equally effec- 
tive. 

But one caution: To be most 
effective, value analysis must 
create a teamwork operation by 
people in purchasing, engineer- 
ing, and manufacturing. 


CUTS COMPUTER CAPACITY COSTS 


The addition of one new can size to the Mallory line of 
computer grade capacitors ... the broadest available any- 
where ... now makes it possible for one capacitor to fill 
many applications that used to require two or more capac- 
itors. The new case size (at extreme right of the picture 


above) can contain up to 130,000 mfd. at 3 volts. 


Mallory CG capacitors save you money... cut mounting 
costs up to 50%, save chassis space, give you up to 25% 


more microfarads per dollar. 


Mallory CG capacitors assure performance. Equivalent 
series resistance is exceptionally low. CG’s are backed by 
our experience of over 20 years in telephone grade capacitors 
and 15 years of production of capacitors for computer 
power supplies. Production samples constantly pass thou- 


sands of hours on life test. 


The accompanying chart shows the extensive range of capac- 


Case size 
Dia. Ht. 


Rating range 
Capacity/VDC 


— 


130,000/3V to 20,000/50V 


3 ” 


95,000/3V to 


3,500/ 100V 


45,000/3V to 


650/350V 


27,000/3V to 


200/400V 


20,000/3V to 


150/400V 


12,000/3V to 


90/400V 


ity and voltage ratings now available. Write today for latest 


data, and for a consultation by a Mallory representative. 


Serving Industry with These Products: 


Electromechanical—Resistors © Switches © Tuning Devices © Vibrators 


Expect more...get more from 


Electrochemical—Capacitors © Mercury and Zinc-Carbon Batteries 


Metallurgical—Contacts ¢ 


Special Metals ¢ 
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Welding Materials 


. MALLORY & CO. 


Inc., 


LORY & CO. inc 
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Jaw Vise 
Of Meehanite 


Taylor Model #863 swiv- 
el-base machine vises are suit- 
able for milling machines, 
shaping machines, or ma- 
chines with small tables. 
Hold-down jaws are made of 
special heat treated steel and 
rest against four springs. An- 
other spring on the bottom 
makes jaws movable. 

Price: from $52 (3 in.) to 
$259.75 (full compound). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Wharton Unitools, Valley 
Stream, N. Y. (P.W., 1/26/ 
59) 


Feed-Through Filters 
Ratings to 500 V. Dc. 


Miniature feed -through 
filters are especially designed 
for the elimination of high- 
frequency radiation and feed- 
back in low-power circuits in 
the frequency range from 
50 megcps., to 5,000 megcps. 
Maximum dc. and low-fre- 
quency currents are 5 amp. 

Price: from $750 per thou- 
sand for 1 to 99 M (type FC). 
Delivery: 4 wk. 

Allen-Bradley Co., 136 
West Greenfield Ave., Mil- 
waukee 4, Wis. (P.W., 1/26/ 
59) 


Oscillographs 


Direct Recording 


Model 906A-1 features 
high-sensitivity galvanom- 
eters. 14 channels of data 
can be recorded from dc. to 
5,000 cps. Model 906A-2 
(left in photo) provides 8- 
channels at frequencies from 
dc. to 2,000 cps. 

Price: $2,725 to $3,400 
(Modei 906A-1); $2,500 to 
$3,400 (Model 906A-2) De- 
livery: 60 to 75 days. 

Minneapolis - Honeywell, 
Heiland Division, 5200 E. 
Evans Ave., Denver 22, Colo. 
(P.W., 1/26/59) 


Fixture 


Automates Welding 


Model FHV-100 is a flexi- 
ble manipulator for auto- 
matic welding. It consists of 
a vertical mast and _ hori- 
zontal boom mounted on a 
base, either pedestal or cy- 
lindrical type. Boom is fab- 
ricated of tubular steel with 
machined steel guideways 
and rack gear. Travel speeds 
range from 10 to 150 in. 
per min. 

Price: $2,100 fob. Troy. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Miami Specialties Co., 
Troy, Ohio (PW., 1/26/59) 
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Comparator 
Adapts to Any Dial Indicator 


Model A comparator can be equipped 
with an adapter to accommodate easily 
any dial indicator with conventional back. 
Comparator handles wide variety of pre- 
cision measuring jobs. Aluminum base 
makes it light weight. Coarse adjustment 
is made by sliding the indicator mount 
up and down the column and clamping 
in position. Fine adjustment is then made 
by rotating left-hand knob in either direc- 
tion and locking in position. 

Price: $170 (complete with back stop, 
vernier adjustment, adapter), $148 
(plain). Delivery: 2 wk. 

Petz-Emery, Inc., Pleasant Valley, | 
N. Y., (P.W., 1/26/59) 


Range Indicator 
Measures Slide Travel 


Model E8IU 3 in. range indicator is 
specially designed for use in measuring 
slide travel, cam throw, etc. Model has 
a 3 in. range and is graduated in 0.001 
in. It is equipped with two counter dials. 
One is divided into ten segments of 0.100 
in. each to count individual revolutions. 
The other is divided in inches. It has a 
full-jeweled, low-friction movement, and 
adjustable bezel. It is furnished with a 
vertical central bracket back and con- 
tinuous clockwise dial. 

Price: $65 each fob. Providence. De- 
livery: 1 wk. 

Federal Products Corp., 1144 Eddy St., 
Providence, R. I. (P.W., 1/26/59) 


Grinding Machine 
Electronic Controls 


Studer RHU-450 is a pro- 
duction machine for match 
grinding, internal and exter- 
nal grinding, and superfine 
and lap grinding. Measuring 
controls include an electronic 
size control instrument and a 
match grinding instrument 
for match grinding a shaft to 
fit specific bore diameter. 

Price: $13,800. Delivery: 
about 2 mo. 

Cosa Corp., 405 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. (P.W., 1/26/59) 


Transfer Machine 
Hydraulically Operated 


Double-end transfer ma- 
chine performs up to six 
metal forming or metalwork- 
ing operations on each end of 
tubular or solid stock. Ma- 
chine handles stock up to 
2-in. dia. and will cycle at a 
maximum rate of 3,600 
pieces per hr. Machine has 
two power heads. 

Price: from $17,000 to 
$25,000. Delivery: 3 to 4 
mo. 

Walter P. Hill, Inc., 22183 
Telegraph Rd., Detroit 19, 
Mich. (P.W., 1/26/59) 
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Prints on Practically Any Material 


Anderpress is a_ high-speed, foot- 
operated production marker. It prints 
on various shaped articles of almost any 
material. A printing bed made of steel, 
6x62 in., oscillates from ink pad to 
printing position and returns. It has 
an adjustable fixture bed for positioning. 
Two vertical steel tubes, 15 in. long x 
*, in O.D., house steel airplane cables 
extending downward at each side. 

Price: $150 (regular platen assembly), 
$210 (gear and rack platen assembly) 
fob. Chicago. Delivery: 10 days to 2 wk. 

Anderson-Stanley Stamp Co., 4101 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. (P.W., 
1/26/59) 


Conversion Kits 
Modernize Plating Rectifiers 


Silicon rectifier conversion kit is for 
modernizing magnesium-copper sulfide 
and selenium rectifiers. Kit is designed 
as a direct replacement for existing rec- 
tifier stacks. Kits come complete with 
necessary parts. Each cell is hermetically 
sealed to guard against moisture and 
plating-room atmospheres. Conversion 
kits are simple to install and offer high 
efficiency. 

Price: from $375 to $425 depending 
on transformer and existing rectifier, 
(unit price) fob. Detroit. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Dresser Electric Co., 2705 Wight St., 
Detroit 7, Mich. (P.W., 1/26/59) 


Circuit Breaker 


Single Button Reset 


Klixon D6760-5 is a 
thermal-type, three-phase 
circuit breaker. It is for 
ground-support equipment 
where high voltage power is 
used. Breaker is suitable for 
use on 220/440 v. ac. sys- 
tems operating at 60 cps. or 
400 cps. Electrical ratings 
are 5 to 60 amp. Unit 
weighs 8 oz. 

Price: $40 to $50 (per 
unit). Delivery: 4 wk. 

Metals & Controls Corp., 
Spencer Division, Attleboro, 
Mass. (P.W., 1/26/59) 


Chart 


Changes In Minutes 


Execu-flex chart helps 
clarify and explain facts and 
figures. Materials are of- 
fered for straight or curved 
charts. Changes and updating 
trends, bar charts for com- 
parative figures on any sub- 
ject, and organization 
charts. Changes and updating 
may be made in minutes. 

Price: $87.50 fob. New 
York. Delivery: immediate. 
Chartmakers, Inc., Dept. 
116, 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. (P.W., 
1/26/59) 
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A whole flock of technical problems face industry. Knowledge of the 
problems and what industry is doing to solve them arms the purchasing 
executive for his part in the changing line of products coming. 


Problems show up in a number of areas. These are some of the 
problems: 

* High-temperature resistant materials are needed for a number of 
applications. Process temperatures and pressures are going up in search 
of higher yields. Gas and steam turbine temperatures, too, climb for 
better performance. In each of these there will be a host of components 
depending on high-temperature materials for proper functioning. 

To give you an idea: high-temperature elastomers are needed for seals; 
lubricants and hydraulic fluids for high-temperature machinery; new in- 
sulations for high-temperature process vessels; and structural materials 
for high-temperature furnaces, piping, containers. 

The materials will likely come from a number of directions. New plas- 


tics, ceramics, metals, alloys, and combinations are all candidates to pro- 
duce the materials. 


© Machining’s big stumbling block is the ultra-hard alloys. They can 
be machined, but at speeds that are far too slow. New cutting-tool mate- 
rials and new coolants are needed. 

But metalworking people are looking beyond tools and coolants to 
radically new ways to remove metal. Ultra-high speed machining is one. 
It uses what amounts to a rifle to fire the cutting tool along the work. 
Theory has it that the high speed just doesn’t give the work or the tool 
time to deform. 

Other machining techniques under study: electrical discharge, chemi- 
cal milling, electrolytic grinding. There’s the possibility of rough machin- 
ing the soft-annealed alloy with conventional techniques, then finish by 
grinding. 


¢ Cheaper more flexible automation is needed to fit more production 
lines. The big problem is that too many automated set-ups handle only a 
single product. Product changes make them practically obsolete. The 
answer seems to lie in the use of standard machines rather than special 
machines. Handling devices would tie them together and preserve the 
concept of automation. Rearranging the sequence of machines would 
let the line handle a variety of products. 

Numerical control should bring automation to a number of opera- 
tions. But maximum benefit will not come until machines specially de- 
signed for numerical control are the rule, and until parts are designed to 
suit production methods with numerical control. 


© Cast parts having higher mechanical properties are in demand. Also 
better surface finish and higher tolerances as cast are wanted. There’s 
a number of techniques already in use that will eventually provide what’s 
needed. Investment casting, shell molding, CO, molding, vacuum die 
casting all have promise. 

On the material’s side, the search is on for high-strength steel castings 
having tensile strengths up to 300,000 psi. New aluminum alloys are 
expected to replace forgings with castings. Another aluminum alloy 
looks like it will permit die casting of engine blocks. 


¢ Forming the difficult-to-form metals remains a problem. Biggest 
potenial in this area is explosive or high energy rate forming. Other 
techniques likely to take on more importance include: impact extrusion, 
cold extrusion, stacked stampings, Flo-turning. 

The need for short-run stampings has pushed development of plastic 
dies. New combinations of epoxy resin and metal—mostly steel—fiber 
look promising. Outgrowth of this development is a new concept of light- 
weight low cost tooling. 


e New and better ways to join materials are also wanted. One problem 
is welding metals where minimum contamination at the joint is a require- 
ment. High-frequency resistance welding looks good. Further ahead is 
electron-beam welding with the joint kept under a vacuum. 

Strength and heat-resistance needs of the aircraft and missile industry 
are pushing research into brazing and welding techniques. Predictable 
production processes have already resulted. Another possibility is fusion- 
welded high-strength complex structural parts. 

Ultrasonic welding, in its first development, was limited to foil. Now 
it has reached the point where it can handle thin sheet. 
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New Products 


Tote Baskets 
Lightweight Canvas 


Specially designed canvas tote baskets 
are light in weight, durable, and easy to 
carry. They can be nested inside one 
another without sticking for storage in 
small place. Baskets are water repellent 
Army duck over a tinned wire frame, 
with a completely washable plasticized 
canvas bottom. Strongly riveted double 
canvas handle is so balanced that the 
basket will not tip or become unwieldy 
when lifted with one hand. 

Price: $2.75 each (small size), $3.75 
each (large size). Delivery: immediate. 

Handy Folding Pail Co., Inc., 17 
Thompson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
(P.W., 1/26/59) 


Locking Pins 
Miniature Size 


Miniature locking drive 
pins are used for locking to- 
gether two miniature parts. 
Pins are only 1/32 in. in dia. 
and as short as ¥ in. long. 
Held in_ tolerances’. of 
+0.001, the pins range up 
to 2 in. in length. Miniature 
locking pins may be used to 
replace plain or bent-wire 
fasteners. 

Price: $3.40 (per thou- 
sand). Delivery: immediate. 

Groov-Pin Corp., Ridge- 
field, N. J. (P.W., 1/26/59) 


Hydraulic Power Unit 
Air Operated 


Pack-Horse is a_ small, 
compact, portable power 
unit of high capacity for use 
with all types of hydraulic 
components. Unit is espe- 
cially suitable for standby 
power source. Integral heat 
exchanger insures cool op- 
eration. It connects to any 
plant compressed air line. 

Price: $1,200 each. De- 
livery: 4 wk. 

M. B. Sturgis, Inc., 601 
So. Taylor Ave., St. Louis 10, 
Mo. (P.W., 1/26/59) 


Processing System 


For Small Business 


System for punched-card 
data processing lets small 
companies machine process 
accounting work. It consists 
of four basic pieces of equip- 
ment: alphabetical punch, 
sorter, alphabetical tabulator 
and summary punch, and re- 
producing punch. 

Price: $300 mo. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Remington Rand Univac 
Division of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
m 10, N. Y..(P.W., 1/26/ 


rental. 


MIDGIE LABELER WITH TAPES is one way available for making labels “‘on-the-spot.’’ 
This quick marking system can be used for any factory or field identification procedure. 


Iflt s Worth Having, It s Worth Marking; 
If It Must Be Marked, Theres a Way 


To Satisfy All Requirements, Manufacturers Can Supply 
Proper Equipment; Some Automated to Production Line 


Purchasing men have at their disposal 
many means for marking machinery and 
equipment. If it’s true that “If it’s worth 
having, it’s worth marking,” then the pur- 
chasing man wants to know the best way 
available to him for having his products 
marked. 

In choosing the method of marking take 
into consideration these factors: 

e Determine whether identification is 
to be permanent. In some cases informa- 
tion may be cast right into the product; 
in others, on a separate nameplate per- 
manently attached to it. 

e Clarity is most important. 

® Marking should be safe so that it does 
not affect surface structure. 

© Weatherproofing should be consid- 
ered to allow for outside use. 

Electrochemical marking is a technique 
that has proved satisfactory. This process 
is similar to the principle of electroplating. 

Parts produced on automatic screw ma- 
chines can be marked by use of a roller- 
type tool used at one station of the ma- 
chine. 

Here are some examples of marking 
equipment: 

For “on-the-spot” embossed labeling 
the hand tool, pictured above, is available. 
Labeler is a precision-made instrument 
made of die-castings, carefully machined 
and chrome plated to a mirror finish. Em- 
bossing dies are specially designed to 
make sharp, raised letters on a wide va- 
riety of metal or plastic tapes (Dymo 
Corp.). 

Available is a hydraulic marking ma- 
chine which is self-contained and com- 
pact. It marks round, flat, and irregular 


surfaces. Capacity of machine is up to 
110 one-inch impressions per minute 
(Cadillac Stamp Co.). 

Another hydraulic marking machine 
is specifically designed to mark aluminum 
or nonferrous metals but also can be 
adjusted for marking alloy steel parts 
(Imperial Stamp & Engraving Co., Inc.). 

A precision-built machine can be 
hand-operated, motor driven, or air- 
operated. It handles various colors on 
plastic, wood, leather, and other mate- 
rials (Kingsley Stamping Machine Co.). 

Model 18 floor-type hand marking 
machine marks up to 700 flat or round 
parts per hour. Die slide is operated by 
hand while table pressure up to 2,000 Ib. 
is applied by foot levers (Geo. T. Schmidt, 
Inc.). 

Model EMT-1 electric typewriter with 
standard typewriter keyboard produces 
clean, sharp mark on metal name plates 
by instantaneous electrical response 
(Defiance Machine & Tool Co., Inc.). 

Model 22 self-stop marker imprints 
the information on labels ranging from 
1x1 in. up to 3x1% in. It marks, counts, 
cuts, and stacks 144 tickets per minute 
(Soabar Co.). 

With machinery like this available to 
the purchasing man every piece of office, 
plant, and factory equipment can be 
marked. 

Here’s something to keep in mind. If, 
while searching the field you find no 
standard machine that is adaptable to 
your particular job, special equipment 
can be designed. Almost any marking 
need in industry can have a machine 
made to fulfill its needs. 
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Here are some of the standard tests 
performed on corrugated boxes: 

Mullen—This measures the bursting 
strength. A rubber diaphragm, about 1-in. 
square, is forced against the sample by 
hydraulic pressure. Pressure is built up 
until the sample ruptures. 

Drum—A loaded box is placed inside 
a special drum for this test. The drum has 
paddles on its inside. As it rotates, the 
box bumps from one paddle to another. 
The box and its contents are subjected to 
impact from all possible directions. 

Drop—this test aims at finding out 
what happens to the box and its contents 


Tests for Corrugated Containers 


when it is dropped a specified height. 

Compression—Stacking forces found 
in warehousing and handling practice are 
duplicated here. Compression machine 
squeezes the box. Record is kept of the 
amount the box deforms as it is being 
loaded. 

Inclined impact—This reproduces the 
effect of shifting loads in a truck or 
freight car. The box and its contents ride 
on a dolly down an inclined plane. At the 
bottom of the incline is a wall. 

Vibration—A vibrating table simulates 
the shaking a box and its contents get dur- 
ing shipment. (P.W., 1/26/59) 
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N° 113016 
FOR BUYER'S USE ONLY 
DATE ACCOUNTED 


“SPECIAL BUY” REQUISITION 


ACCT. NO 
TO PURCHASING 
‘fa tly tka hel 7 erp WRITE WITHIN BOLD 


REQ’N. NO LINES ONL TAIN GOLDENROD DATE 


| PF. 0. NO 


N851-S-10795 


103852 | OPY FOR FILE 


12-24-57 
AT(14-12) -09 
BEARING PUMP CO. — 901 
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| TERMS 1210 days Net , ie 
||r.o»—Les CT EEN 


419 ALVIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES 15, 
CALIFORNIA 
sur ELTON MOTOR EXPRESS _ 


RESALE yes 


*" 127 OWEN ST. CANOGA PARK 
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PREPARED BY 
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SUGGESTED SUPPLIERS 
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Jim NO. 


pert. 195-12 OE ° 
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| USED FOR G SPECIAL NOTES: 
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COMPONENT OF 
PROPERTY CONTROL NO 


c arg To “18 - 

ESTIMATED COST — oO 
A: dea 
“[. Dames ¢ Ko]? 


DATE) 


PROJECT NO 


PROPERTY 
CONTROL NO 


; APPROVALS 


TECH. DATA RQMT'S (DATE) 


DESCRIPTION CONTINUED 
CODE FLY SHEETS atcHo: NO'S 


ON FLY SHEET. CHECK HERE 


QUANTITY SHIPPED 
NOT TO EXCEED = 
BIDDERS — - - FOB | TERMS 


| 97,50 BA | LA, | NET3O | 
| 96,00 cA | La, | NET3O | 
93.60 EA | L.A. | 18 fO,99x8| 


NSPECTION CODE % or $ OVER RATING OR ALLOTMENT 


DELIVERY 
3 months _ 
2% months 

2 months 


=n om QUOTE NO . 
_ {10247 12-23- 7 
{tak 12-23-7 
1875 12-23-7 


_JCNES PUMP CO. _ 
_APPLETON PUMP _ 
BEARING PUMP CO. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEDURE PURCHASING CASE FILE 
uyer ec naica’ 


For Reason Shown on Reverse N-28-R 


FORM IS WORK OF FOUR PERSONS. Hand-printed material in the two boxes was entered 
by the requisitioner. Requisitioner’s supervisor entered his approval at right of lower 
box. Accounting entered number and date at upper left and resale note. All of the typed 
material at the top and bottom was entered by the buyer in the purchasing department. 


PURCHASE ORDER 


ACCT. NO , ] —_ — 


P.O. NO 
\ ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL 
Go - 4 Wa = ‘3A 4 Division of Merth American Aviation, Ine. N B51 a VS « a4 HOTS — 
REQ'N. NO 


a): (Ma Joy 
Beanie rae % Co. 


4 
iy Ba 
‘refs 28 | 
P.O. Box 309 Canoga Park, Califernte 
a (C9 


Gov't 


ee 
terms_!JO 10 


mi” _bllen Motor Spree 
i 127 Owen SH. 


__ TEM | QUANTITY | 
—_ | 


J bony | 


RESALE __ — — 
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; _CALIFORNIA CALIF. PERMIT NO. X-6938 


UNIT, PRICE | TOTAL _ 


93.60 493.60 


_ CanoG A PARK. 


_ DESCRIPTION 


SoDIUM Pume ~ tN AccoR DANCE 
WITH SPECIFICATIONS ™- 
| 


AT §- 


GRAND TOTAL § 


DELIVERY SCHEDULES — QUANTITIES UNDER DATE HEADING REPRESENT THE NUMBER OF PARTS OR MATERIAL TO BE SHIPPED ON DATE 
INDICATED. SELLER MUST FORWARD ONE COPY OF NOTICE OF SHIPMENT OF MATERIAL TO PURCHASING DEPT. ON DATE OF SHIPMENT 


Dare 1/23/S¥ a 1 } ~ | . = — mm — 
lrem 1 1 i _ - | = } | : 

2) 
- 4 _ 
. 
On date of shipment, send original bill of lading or express receipt to Traffic Dept. State shipping point on invoices 
Do not ship ahead of schedule unless authorized. Do not insure or declore value on shipments forwarded vio porcel post, rail express, air express, or air freight on pur 
chase orders sold f.0.b. shipping point. If value of one shipment exceeds $200,000, notify Traffic Department, Atomics International, by collect wire in advance of shipment 


EXCESS SHIPMENTS—Unless otherwise specified, an increase in the quontities called for by this order will be accepted and payment adjusted accordingly when coused by 
conditions of loading, shipping, pocking or olf in 


ing processes, within the following limits: (1) If this order calls for sheet, tubing or bar stock, the 
excess shall not exceed 10% of the specified quantity: (2) As to all other items, on excess not exceeding 5% of the specified quantity, or not exceeding $25.00 in 
amount, whichever is less will be accepted 

. Mail to Atomics International, Box 309, Canoga Park, California, Accounting Department, QUADRUPLICATE INVOICES WHEN GOODS ARE SHIPPED. Each cose or parcel 
and accompanying packing list of contents must show order number. If no pocking list accompanies the shipment, Buyer's count will be accepted. 

. This purchase order (c) becomes a binding contract on the terms set forth herein when it is accepted either by acknowledgment or delivery, (b) is the entire contract, and 

- mo changes are binding on Buyer unless evidenced by the Buyer's duly executed purchose order change notice signed by Buyer's ovthorized representative. 

Py ABOVE INSTRUCTIONS AND CONDITIONS. TOGETHER WITH THE CONDITIONS ON THE REVERSE OF THE PURCHASE ORDER. ARE MADE 


PART HEREOF BY ACCEPTANCE OF THIS ORDER SELLER AGREES TO FURNISH MATERIAL AND/OR GERVICES IN ACCORDANCE WITH ALL. 
$ucH INSTRUCTIONS AND CONDITIONS. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC, 


Atomics Integnational Division 
PLEASE SIGN ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THIS 


PURCHASE ORDER AND RETURN IMMEDIATELY Sf 
ATTENTION: PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


FINISHED PRE-PRINTED FORM looks like this. It was prepared from the Purchasing Ditto 
master. These forms are for distribution to the supplier and for internal use of company. 
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ombination Reproducible 
Order Blank Saves Money 


Use of a combined requisition and re- 
producible purchase order master is sav- 
ing money for Atomics International, a 
division of North American Aviation. 

Key to the six-part form is the inclu- 
sion of two reproducible Ditto masters. 
Also important is that the requisitioner 
start the purchase cycle by filling in 
blocked areas in the top copy of the form. 

Accounting and purchasing, in order, 
add data to the top copy. All is trans- 
ferred to the Ditto masters by carbons. 

The first Ditto master is run off to 
make purchase order copies for the sup- 
plier and for internal routing. The sec- 
ond Ditto master is used by Receiving to 
run off receiving report copies on pre- 
printed forms. 

Result: One form for requisition and 
purchase; no back-tracking. 

After one year’s use (100 forms per 
day) Atomics International director of 
material, Kenneth B. Gay, ticks off six 
advantages of this combination form used 
on non-inventory items: 

1. Eliminates duplication of effort in 
transposing information from req- 
uistion to purchase order. Also 
eliminates errors which could re- 
sult from transposition. 

Saves buyer’s time by having each 
person who enters information on 
requisition contribute to finished 
purchase order. 

Provides permanent record of each 
person’s entries, requisitioner, ac- 
countant, and buyer. 

Permits typed or hand-written en- 
tries. 

Reduces number of 
forms required. 
Eliminates separate typing pool for 
P.O. typing. 

The purchasing department at A.I. 
buys production materials and equipment 
for nuclear reactors. It also buys mate- 
rial and equipment to support various re- 
search and development programs. 

To cope with the variety of items re- 
quired in these efforts A.I. purchasing 
handles requisition-purchase cycle in two 
different ways. A traveling requisition is 
used to order items used repetively. A 
material catalog lists these items main- 
tained in stock on a minimum-maximum 
basis. For those not maintained in stock 
the combination requisition-purchase 
order master is used. 

In the combination master the requisi- 
tioner first fills out the requisition (top 
copy). He may either hand-write or type- 
write the information and is limited to 
using areas between the bold black 
borders. The information in the upper 
black border does not reproduce but be- 
comes a part of the purchasing depart- 
ment case file. 

Having filled out information on the 
requisition within the black borders, the 
requisitioner then removes the fifth copy. 
This pending copy he retains. He for- 
wards the remaining five copies to ac- 
counting. The accounting department 
fills in account number and date and indi- 
cates whether or not the item is for re- 
sale. This latter information is repro- 
duced on the purchase order. 

The five copies of the requisition are 
then forwarded to purchasing and as- 
signed to a buyer. Information entered 
by the buyer above the lower black block 
is reproduced on the P.O., while informa- 
tion entered below the block becomes a 
part of the purchasing department file. 

When all data has been entered on the 
form the five remaining copies are dis- 
tributed as follows: 

First Copy—To purchasing depart- 

ment case files. 

Second Copy—tThis is reproducible 
Ditto master copy and is used to run 
off copies of the P.O. on preprinted 
purchase order forms for distribution 


individual 
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to supplier and for internal distribu- 
tion. After run-off, Ditto master is 
filed in purchasing by P.O. number. 


Third Copy—tThis is also a reproduci- 


ble Ditto master and is sent to re- 
ceiving department, where it is filed 
by P.O. number until material is 
received. It is then used to write up 
material receipt and to run off re- 
ceiving report copies on pre-printed 
forms for normal distribution. This 
Ditto master is kept in the receiving 
department as part of its permanent 
receiving record. 


Fourth Copy—Expediter’s Copy is for- 


warded to buyer’s follow-up man to 
expedite material as necessary. 


Fifth Copy—Requisitioner’s copy is 


returned to requisitioner to advise 
him that item has been purchased 
and when delivery may be expected. 


NEED 
BETTER 
DRUMS? 


Alcoa’s Jobbing Division Has Them 


ALUMINUM, 55-gallon, general-purpose 
shipping drum weighs only 33 pounds, 
but ingenious design and high-strength 
Alcoa alloy make it ruggedly resistant 
to shock and pressure. Nonscaling, non- 
sludging, noncontaminating and chem- 
ically neutral to a wide range of com- 
mercial liquids, including food products. 
LIGHT, STRONG Alcoa® Aluminum 
shipping drums increase payloads, re- 
duce dead weight and save on labor 
costs of handling and cleaning for re- 
use. They are made in a wide variety of 
types and sizes. 

FREE TO MANUFACTURERS: In addi- 
tion to such “standard” items as ship- 
ping drums for industry, Alcoa’s Job- 
bing Division has the world’s finest 
aluminum fabricating facilities for 
subcontracting to your order any alu- 
minum components for anything you 
make. Sixteen-page free booklet de- 
scribes how these facilities can save 
you tooling-up costs, lighten your pro- 
duction load and generally cost you less 
than if you shouldered the whole job 
yourself. For your copy, write or just 
clip and mail the coupon. 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


Watch 
“ALCOA THEATRE” 
atcoa 6. 
| A ALUMINUM 


Alternate Mondays NBC-TV 
“ALCOA PRESENTS" 
Every Tuesday ABC-TV 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1869-A Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Please send my free copy of Alcoa Aluminum 
Fabricating Facilities. 
NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
STREET ADDRESS 
CITY _ 
STATE 


Industrial Supply 


Picture Changes 


As Companies Build and Expand 


New Facilities Promise Quicker Deliveries; 
P. A.’s Will Find Transportation Problems Altered 


New York—Rapid expansion of plant facilities of industrial 
suppliers is changing the supply picture for industrial purchasing 
executives. The expanding plants are in a position to cut delivery 
schedules. When plants are erected at new sites, the entire traffic 


situation is changed. Companies 


which previously had all of their 


plants miles away may now be the closest available suppliers. 
For purchasing men PURCHASING WEEK reports these changes in 
plant facilities reported by suppliers: 


Du Pont: 


Wilmington, Del. — DuPont 
will begin its first low pressure 
commercial production of linear 
polyethylene when its new plant 
is completed at Sabine River, 
Orange, Texas. 

The Texas works will be the 
first in a two-point construction 
program to up DuPont’s plastics 
output. Mylar polyester film pro- 
duction will be increased by 30% 
when expansion is completed at 
Circleville, Ohio. 

The new construction is ex- 
pected to be completed by mid- 
1960. 


Alcoa: 


Point Comfort, Texas—Alu- 
minum Co. of America’s newest 
alumina refining plant will begin 
shakedown operations Feb. 1. 


EMPLOYMENT 


OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITION WANTED 
Purchasing agent or assistant, 18 years 
active experience construction field pro- 
curement, expediting, inspection, pur- 
chasing and purchasing administration. 
Degree B.S. in mech. eng. will relocate. 
PW-9750, Purchasing Week. Class. Adv. 
Div., P. O. Box 12, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


CTASSIFIED..ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


pe ent New & Rebuilt see 


MOTORS - GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS - SWTCHGEAR 


— L. J. LAND, INC. — 
P. O. Box 756X, Reading, Pa. 
R Phone Franklin 5-8474 a 


Electric Motors 1 H.P. to 500 H.P. 
TRANSFORMERS - GENERATORS 
GEAR REDUCERS - BLOWERS 


BUY e@ SELL 
RAINBOW ELECTRIC 


2610 Green Bay Rd. Evanston, Ill. 


RAPID TITAN 
“C” CLAMPS 


SURPLUS - NEW - ALL SIZES 


KENMAC CORP. 
12841 Hillview Detroit 27, Mich. 


lt ln Mn Mn ln 


SURPLUS 

INVENTORIES ... 

One quick and economical way to sell your 
surplug inventories is to advertise them in the 


ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY PURCHASING 
NEWSPAPER .. . PURCHASING WEEK. 
PURCHASING WEEK reaches the 25,000 key 


purchasing executives .. . the men that have 
the authority to say ‘‘yes’’. 


For quick economical results . . . advertise your 
surplus inventories in PURCHASING WEEK 
. .. at the low, low, rate of $10.00 per adver- 
tising inch. 


For contract rates or information, contact your 
advertising agency or write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box i2 New York 36, N. Y. 


Construction of facilities will 
continue through the major part 
of 1959. When in full operation, 
the plant will employ 600 per- 
sons. The refining plant’s ulti- 
mate cost will exceed $45 mil- 
lion and will handle a million 
tons a year. 


Dow: 


New York—Dow Chemical 
Co. will open terminal facilities 
in St. Louis to improve its distri- 
bution of 50% caustic soda. 
Sales services also will be estab- 
lished at the terminal. 


Servo: 


New Hyde Park, N. Y.—Servo 
Corp. of America has broken 
ground for its new 120,000 sq. ft. 
plant which will increase produc- 
tion 200%. 

Servo, which manufactures in- 
frared and automation systems 
for industrial, railroad, and mili- 
tary applications, will occupy the 
$1.5 million facility in August. 
The plant will allow consolida- 
tion of the firm’s six plants. 


Wells: 


San Francisco—Wells Mfg. 
Co., makers of immersion heaters 
for the oil burning industry, 
heaters for jet airliners, and other 
electrical equipment, has pur- 
chased a two-acre plant site in 
south San Francisco. 

Wells plans to construct a 
50,000 sq. ft. building. It will 
move its present San Francisco 
facilities to the new site by 1961. 


Daystrom: 


Worcester, Pa. — Daystrom 
Transicoil has broken ground 
for a new building at its plant 
here. The expansion program 
was instituted to increase volume 
production and keep pace with 
the growth of the industry, Vice 
President Louis H. Aricson said. 


Bestwall: 


Wilmington, Del. — Bestwall 
Gypsum Co., Ardmore, Pa., will 
build a more than $6 million 
plant at the Wilmington Marine 
Terminal. 

When completed, the facility 
will be able to handle 150 mil- 
lion sq. ft. of gypsum board a 
year. The plant also will pro- 
duce plaster. 

Bestwall will import 200,000 
tons of gypsum ore through the 
terminal from its Nova Scotia 
and Dominican Republic de- 


posits. 
A. O. Smith: 


Milwaukee — A reinforced 
plastics division has been added 
to A. O. Smith Corp.’s opera- 
tions to manufacture reinforced 


20 


plastic pipe and other products. 


This Week's 


Foreign 
Perspective 


London—Commodity prices 
fortably. 

But the London markets are in an expectant mood and need 
watching. Sooner or later, Britishers reckon, a rise will come 
which could quickly spread to world markets. 

But right now dealers are marking time. So are purchasing 
executives who are faced with a whole series of questionmarks. 

¢What’s the unemployment figure going to look like by 
spring? 

When is Prime Minister Macmillan going to call an election? 
And who’s going to win the election anyway? 

© What’s the stateside picture? Will U. S. demand be stepped 
up to lift prices—rubber, lead, zinc, copper, tin, for instance— 
away from current levels this spring? 

Even if a purchasing executive can answer these queries to 
his satisfaction, he’s still left with another one: Won’t adequate 
world production capacity take the edge off any strong upward 
price push? 

It’s a tough question—one without any real simple across-the- 
board answer. 


JAN. 26- 
FEB. 1 


here are jogging along com- 


Buenos Aires—Argentina and some of the other South Ameri- 
can countries stand to benefit from recent European currency 
reform. 

For Argentina, the convertability of sterling is particularly 
important. That’s because this country has a favorable balance 
of trade with Britain. 

Under the new currency regulations, Argentina will now be 
able to convert her excess pound sterling (earned through foreign 
trade) quickly into dollars. 

This will help offset Argentina’s unfavorable trade balance 
with the dollar-bloc. It should provide her with enough 
American currency to step up her imports from United States. 

a oe * 


Winnipeg—Canadian wheat exports to Red China may be cut, 
but the reason is economic rather than political. 

Red China, the world’s second largest wheat producer, had a 
bumper wheat crop in 1958—and it is doubtful whether Canada 
will be able to repeat its recent $7 million wheat export order. 

That’s the story revealed by Canada’s Hong-Kong trade com- 
missioner who was in Winnipeg recently to discuss the prospects 
of future wheat sales. 

While here he also discussed the general outlook for Canadian- 
Chinese trade. Canada’s total sales to Communist China now 
amounts to $12 million—and could probably be brought up to 
$30 million. There’s considerable doubt, however, whether 
Canada’s share of China’s trade could go higher than that. 

Reason: Most of Pieping’s foreign currency is earmarked for 
European machinery purchases. 


Kuala Lumpur, Malaya—Stabilizing of tin prices reflect 
sharp curtailment in Malayan exports ordered by the Inter- 
national Tin Agreement. 

Final 1958 figures, just in, show the extent of the drop. 
Total exports for the year were only 45,695 tons. 

That’s the lowest in ten years—and 35% below 1957 levels. 

Cutback stems from two basic causes: the recent competition 
from Russian tin sales, and decreased demand from several key 
consuming areas. 

Despite these tin production cutbacks, however, buffer stocks 
are still heavy. 

Moreover, there’s little chance of these buffer stocks being 
lightened. That’s because the current price is still well below 
the price at which the buffer stock manager is authorized to sell 
the metal. 


Tokyo—European as well as American complaints about 
cheap Japanese exports are worrying trade officials here. 

Experts here realize the futility of flooding foreign markets 
with as much Japanese produce as the market will bear. They’re 
now convinced that retaliation over the long run could result in 
lower rather than higher exports. 

With this in mind, Japan is now reportedly taking a second 
look at its West European trade policy. The Foreign Office and 
International Trade and Industry Ministry plan to discuss 
measures to prevent over-shipments of Japanese goods. 

The move apparently was spurred by new import restrictions 
imposed by countries including Denmark and Switzerland. 

Western European trade officials are eying this latest 
Japanese move with close interest. It could provide a powerful 
clue on whether “free-world trade cooperation” will turn out to 
be just a hollow phrase or an actual deed. 
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Rail-Truck Service 


Canadian Pacific Goal 


Montreal—The Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway recently set up a 
new merchandise service organ- 
ization to study means of better 
coordinating rail and truck ser- 
vices for all merchandise ship- 
ments. 

N. R. Crump, Canadian Pa- 
cific president, said the aim is to 
provide “complete customer ser- 
vice on an_ integrated basis, 
streamlined, flexible, and adapted 
to modern transportation re- 
quirements.” 

He explained that the new or- 
ganization will “study, plan, and 
implement by progressive steps 
changes in organization, adminis- 
tration, methods of operation, 
facilities, and equipment, to be 
used for all less-than-carload 
traffic. 

Crump indicated the railway 
is moving toward integration of 
its merchandise handling services 
by truck and rail, linking 17,000 
miles of track with 10,000 route 
miles of truck operations. 


Nippon Group Advocates 
Stable Scrap Iron Tags 


Tokyo—Japanese scrap iron 
dealers want to put an end to 
fluctuating foreign scrap prices. 
Recent formation of the Japan 
Scrap Iron Wholesalers Associa- 
tion is the first step. 

The next step will be an at- 
tempt to organize foreign sellers. 
Association President Masataro 
Matsushima emphasized the sta- 
bilizing of foreign prices as the 
group’s objective. 

Matsushima represents 240 
dealers who buy scrap abroad for 
Japan’s 18 steel makers. Over- 
seas scrap suppliers to Japan 
thus may find Japanese dealers a 
little more difficult in future deal- 
ings because Japanese associa- 
tions of this type are a lot more 
regulatory than their Western 
counterparts. 

Approximately 30 to 40% of 
Japan’s scrap needs are imported. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
ber, 1956. As for capital goods, the McGraw-Hill Index of 
New Machinery Orders is 21% higher than a year ago and is 


above the 1957 volume for the third consecutive month. 


Even 


the cutting tool industry has shown a firming tendency. 


. * 
Much publicized and widespread preoccupation with infla- 
tion may be a root of the similarly widespread steel strike fears. 
Apprehension began developing as early as last fall when the 


contract deadline then was more than six months away. 


It is 


unusual, to say the least, for hedge-buying to develop in Decem- 


ber in the midst of millions of tons of unused capacity. 


And 


that’s what happened in many cases. 
Although both sides yearn for a peaceful settlement, both 
union and management spokesmen talk tough and use the 


inflation argument against the other. 


So it’s become a round- 


robin with the customers getting into the act out of fear that vital 
production will be lost at midyear just when business is expected 


to be moving ahead strongly. 
* 


The government drive against inflation and for stable prices 
may eventually put both management and labor negotiators—in 
other key industries as well as steel—in a really tough spot. Both 
sides have taken slaps on the wrists from the various factions in 
the inflation debate. And the inflation emphasis of Administra- 
tion and Democratic leaders may eventually enthuse public opin- 
ion into a force which neither side in a major labor squabble 


will be able to ignore easily. 


At any rate, the hope is there, and for the moment at least, 
prices are generally on the firm side. Political-economic per- 
sonalities are aiming for the same goal—if not in the same direc- 
tion. So could we not then say that the odds, on paper at least, 
are looking up somewhat for the consumer and industrial buyers 


generally? It’s a fair question. 


STANDARDIZED CONTAINER MOCK-UPS are discussed by Herbert H. 
Hall, right, committee head, and C. J. Heinrich, naval research engineer. 


(Continued from page 1) 


were not released, a spokesman 
for the executive body said that 
standard pallet and cargo sizes 
are “pretty well along.” 

The project is of major inter- 
est to railroads, shipping lines, 
airlines, and truckers, plus pur- 
chasing and traffic departments in 
all industries. It is hoped that 
these standards, when compiled 
and published, will help assure 
interchangeability and practical 
design of three major container 
types: 


Pallet containers: small enough 


Price Stability Is Ike's Goal and P.A.'s Dream 


(Continued from page 1) 
to the multi-angled anti-inflation 
investigative procedures adopted 
by Congressional forces on Capi- 
tol Hill. They are: 

e The high level “cabinet com- 
mittee on price stability for eco- 
nomic growth.” Originally an- 
nounced in the State of the Union 
Message, this group will operate 
as a sort of combination watch- 
dog-bird dog on the trail of day- 
to-day price trends. 

e The offshoot Government 
Activities Committee which will 
keep tabs among other things on 
the activities of government 
P.A.’s. 

Members of the special cabi- 
net group may sponsor new re- 
search projects into the basic 
causes of inflation. But its basic 
purpose will be to keep the im- 
portance of stable prices con- 
stantly before the public. The 
committee will include the heads 
of Treasury, Defense, Labor, 
Commerce, and Raymond J. 
Saulnier, chairman of Eisen- 
hower’s Council of Economic 
Advisors. 

Saulnier probably will head the 
second Administration committee 
which was designed to keep track 
of the government’s own policies 
contributing to inflation. It will 
consist of other high officials 
from departments such as De- 
fense, Treasury, and Commerce. 

e Heavy reliance of the De- 
fense Department on cost-plus 
contracts, which are considered 
an inflationary factor by the 
council of economic advisors. 
The group also will check buying 
practices in other government de- 
partments. 

e Possible blocking of low 
priced imports. Such a move 
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RAYMOND J. SAULNIER wili play 
a big part in President's plans. 


would be considered if a U.S. in- 
dustry important to defense is 
adversely affected, but one func- 
tion of the committee will be to 
“look skeptically into all claims 
that defense is involved.” 

eThe affect of regulatory 
agencies with power over prices 
charged and such things as trans- 
portation, electrical power, and 
natural gas. “We think somebody 
ought to be thinking about the 
inflationary impact of such is- 
sues,” a White House aide said. 
The committee would not have 
the power to instruct a regulatory 
agency what decisions to make, 
but officials believe it could be 
useful in stressing the importance 
of stable prices. 

Eisenhower made his $77 bil- 
lion “balanced” budget the 
foundation of his anti-inflation 
campaign. He submitted it to 


Congress with the warning that 
higher outlays would invite ruin- 
ous inflation. Democrats promply 
denounced it as “propaganda” 
and an unsound spending plan 
and undoubtedly will try to in- 
crease his spending program in a 
number of areas, particularly 
arms, public works, and space ex- 
ploration. 

The President’s dominating 
worry about prices showed up in 
other ways: 

eA request to Congress to 
amend the Employment Act of 
1946 to make a stable general 
price level an explicit goal of 
government policy. As the act 
now reads, maximum employ- 
ment is the main goal, and critics 
of the act for years have said this 
concentration on employment is 
in itself an inflationary factor. 

e Direct criticism of the role of 
unions in the wage-price cycle. 
He asked unions not to ask for 
wage increases beyond those 
justified by productivity gains, 
warning excessive wage demands 
are “inevitably inflationary.” 

© Pleaded likewise with busi- 
ness, as well as labor, to invoke 
some self-discipline. If both busi- 
ness and labor do not do so, he 
warned in the economic report, 
inflation could get so serious that 
rigid controls “alien to our tradi- 
tional way of life” could result. 
Economic aides of the President 
later hastened to explain the Ad- 
ministration is not contemplating 
any move toward controls, but 
that he was just underscoring the 
critical nature of the situation. 

e Efforts to whip up greater 
public awareness of inflationary 
pressures with White House radio 
and TV appeals for public sup- 
port. 
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Pallet and Container Standards 
Nearing Final Specifications 


to be handled by an ordinary lift 
truck. 

Cargo containers: intermediate 
sizes, cited as a “must” by many 
water carriers. 

Van containers: used mainly 
as demountable truck bodies. 

Shippers, interested mainly in 
the economies of unit load han- 
dling, are aiming at containers 
that can be interchanged between 
all forms of transportation with- 
out repacking. 

Members of the standards 
committee represent such groups 
as materials handling special- 
ists, manufacturers, warehousers, 
transportation lines, the armed 


Rails Can t Merge, 
May Consolidate 


New York—Now that its mer- 
ger talks with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad have been more or less 
permanently derailed, the New 
York Central is pressing for 
regional consolidations of rail 
facilities. 

New York Central President 
Alfred E. Perlman has indicated 
he will urge other eastern rail- 
road presidents to take this tack 
on the merger question when 
they meet Feb. 19. 

He said the Central itself was 
investigating the possibility of 
creating three or four rail sys- 
tems in the east of “nearly bal- 
anced economic strength.” Until 
such an investigation has been 
completed, the Central has halted 
its joint merger study with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Action on other important rail 
merger proposals, however, is 
expected soon. One such is the 
joint study of the Erie, the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna, & Western, 
and the Delaware & Hudson. 
Results of their two-year study 
are expected to be announced 
shortly. 

Other roads currently talking 
merger include the Virginian 
and the Norfolk & Western; the 
Atlantic Coast Line and Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad; the 
Great Northern Railway and the 
Northern Pacific Railway; and 
three Minneapolis-based _rail- 
road lines, the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, the 
Wisconsin Central Railroad, and 
the Duluth, South Shore, and At- 


forces, and government agencies. 


Price Changes for P.A.'s | 


Fuel Oil—Philadelphia prices 
of no. 6 low-sulfur grade fuel 
oil have been boosted 5¢ a bbl. 
by most suppliers. It puts the 
net tankcar price at $2.65 a bbl. 
and the barge price at $2.62 a 
bbl. 

Philadelphia tags of no. 4 and 
5 fuel oils have been boosted 
10¢ a bbl. It puts prices at $3.63 
and $3.43 a bbl. respectively. 

Socony Oil Co. has boosted 
N. Y. harbor no. 4 oil by 21¢ 
a bbl. Tankcar price is now 
$4.37 a bbl. with barge price at 
$4.29 a bbl. Albany tankcar 
price is $4.63. 

A number of midcontinent re- 
finers have boosted no. 2 fuel 
oil by %4¢ a gal. It puts prices 
at 9%4¢ a gal. 


Phthalic Anhydride—Prices 
of phthalic anhydride have been 
reduced 4¢ a lb. by major sup- 
pliers. New tankcar price is 17¢ 
a Ib. 


Orange Oil—Cuts of about 
35% leave current price for 
Floridian orange oil at $1.10 
to $1.20 a lb. That’s 80¢ a Ib. 
less than the price during the 
early part of 1958. 


Naphthalene—Crude —_ naph- 
thalene has been cut 2¢ a Ib. 
in response to the above-noted 
phthalic anhydride cut. The new 
tankcar price is 5¢ a Ib. 


Phthalic Esters—A number of 
phthalic esters were cut in price 
last week. They include diocty] 
phthalate and di-isophthalate 
which now sell at 25¢ a Ib. in 


lantic Railroad. 


tankcars and tank trucks. Car- 
load and truckload prices are 
272 ¢ a lb. and less carlot prices 
29¢ a Ib. Similar reductions 
have been made in dimethyl, 
diethyl, and dibutyl phthalates. 


Mercury—A tightening sup- 
ply of foreign mercury has 
boosted prices some $2 a 76-lb. 
flask. New spot prices range 
from $220 and $222 a 76-lb. 
flask. 


Kerosene—Tags of kerosene 
in the midcontinent area for 
northern shipment have been 
boosted by “%4¢ a gal. Contin- 
ued strong demand makes an- 
other boost quite likely. 


Coal—Glen Alden Corp. 
stated that list price of hard coal 
will be reinstated as of Feb. 1. 
This would represent a boost of 
60¢ to a $1 a ton over current 
quotations. Higher labor costs 
stemming from a recent labor 
contract are reported responsi- 
ble. 

Amyris Oil—Drum lots of 
amyris oil have been booste 
10¢ a lb., to $1.35 a Ib. 


Dodecylbenzene—Prices of 
dodecylbenzene in drums have 
been cut by 0.3¢ a lb. New price 
is 0.137¢ a lb. 


Lead—Major producers have 
cut lead by I¢ a lb. on the do- 
mestic market. Foreign competi- 
tion is believed to be partially 


responsible for the reduction. 
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P.A.s Want Legislation on Labor and Taxes 


Survey Shows P.A.’s Recommend Legislation 
On Labor, and Blast State Sales Levies 


(Continued from page 1) 

a pressing legislative need. He 
also wished there were some 
way “to curb unreasonable wage 
demands of labor groups which 
make the cost of labor too high.” 

*Some “intelligent, aggres- 
sive, long-range thinking about 
labor” was demanded by a West 
Coast purchasing executive who 
complained “labor leaders do not 
find it politically necessary to be 
responsible.” 

© Restrictions on labor or- 
ganizations similar to business 
as regards size and monopolies 
also were proposed. 

¢Controls on union “racket- 
eerism” also were urged from 
several directions. 
Many Want Labor Action 


Those who expressed longing 
for labor action frequently cited 
labor costs as the biggest, or at 
least one of the biggest, causes 
of price increases. Remarks 
such as “strikes in vendors’ 
plants hurt me” also prefaced re- 
sponses to the query. 

As for the other principal sore 
point—taxes—purchasing agents 
made special note of various 
state sales levies or pending legis- 
lation to impose such levies. 

“No. 1 on the list of measures 
I’m watching is the proposal to 
boost the sales tax in Cali- 
fornia,” a P.A. for a San Fran- 
cisco electrical contractor de- 
clared. “If it passes it will have 
an important effect on our 
costs.” 

Wants End to Sales Tax 


The Atlanta purchaser for a 
valve and fitting manufacturer 
voiced similar reaction: “My 
main interest is in getting a law 
through the state (Georgia) legis- 
lature to stop the sales tax.” 

On the national level, most 
frequently mentioned tax and 
other legislative matters being 
watched closely from the pur- 
chasing angle were: 

© Regulations governing amor- 
tization and depreciation of 
machinery and other equipment. 
Tax laws governing deprecia- 
tion were described as “archaic” 
and “obsolete.” Greater free- 
dom in amortization is sought 
by some large manufacturers as 
an aid to modernization and a 
price check. 

® Rules governing renegotia- 
tion of government contracts. 

e Antitrust laws with changes 
designed to “promote more price 
competition.” 

® Robinson-Patman Act type 
of pricing and competition meas- 
ures. 


P.A.’s Expect Little 


The inquiry demonstrated 
again that purchasing agents as 
a group expect little, if any, aid 
from the various price-inflation 
inquiries scheduled by Con- 
gressional groups (P.W., Jan. 5, 
wm 3). 

“You can’t really legislate 
against inflation” was the way 
several industrial buyers  ex- 
pressed their views. 

In states where public buying 
problems hit local headlines dur- 
ing the past year, legislation gov- 
erning the activities of govern- 
mental purchasing agents is 
being watched closely. This was 
particularly evident in such states 
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as Georgia, Washington, Texas, 
and Oklahoma. 

In Washington, for instance, 
industrial P.A.’s following the 
recent shakeup in the state pur- 
chasing division expressed mixed 
feelings toward corrective legis- 
lation. Some are for it; those 
against it contend “you can’t 
legislate honesty.” 

Putting state purchasing under 
civil service and paying buyers 


“decent” salaries were advocated 
in some quarters. Interest also 
was expressed in possible legis- 
lation requiring _ preferential 
treatment for industries within a 
State and easing of regulations 
requiring public buyers to take 
the lowest bid. 

Opposition to the _ in-state 
preferential bid was voiced as 
interference with good buying 
practices. Easing of the low bid 
requirement was advocated to 
permit more consideration of 
quality and other important buy- 
ing factors. 


Washington—How much re- 
form to put in a labor reform 
bill? 

This is the crux of a bitter de- 

bate starting this week in the 
86th Congress as Sen. John F. 
Kennedy's Senate Labor Sub- 
committee begins a rush job on 
anti - racketeering legislation. 
Kennedy’s target date for a Sen- 
ate vote on the controversial sub- 
ject is next month. 
[The interest of purchasing men 
in labor legislation is apparent 
from the survey story which 
starts on page I and continues 
in the adjoining column— 
Editor] 

But, before that vote, Con- 
gressional Republicans and 
Democrats are due for a sharp 
clash on what to put in the law. 
They're taking sides promoted 
by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion and organized labor who 
are in sharp disagreement on 
what to put in a reform bill to 
control union corruption exposed 
by the McClellan Committee in 
the Senate over the past two 
years. 

In a nutshell, the positions are 
these: 


Wants New Curbs 


e The Administration wants a 
reform law to include new curbs, 
through Taft-Hartley Act amend- 
ments, on secondary boycotts 
and so-called blackmail picket- 
ing. These are union pressure 
tactics, used mostly for organ- 
izing, against neutral employees 
and employers whose workers 
have already voted against the 
union. 

Labor Secretary Joseph P. 
Mitchell claims these tactics are 
a “prime source of corruption” 
in the labor movement. He says 
there can be “no labor reform” 
without such curbs in a new 
bill. 

eThe A.F.L.-C.1.O. stand is 
against the picketing and boycott 
curbs. Claiming these are not 
anti-racketeering matters, the 
federation wants a mild dip into 
the Taft-Hartley law, but only on 
amendments softening the curbs 
against labor. 

The battle will hinge on what 
to do about Taft-Hartley. Both 
sides are in general agreement 
on other sections of a reform 
bill, requiring secret ballot elec- 
tions of officers, detailed report- 
ing on union financial data, 
criminal penalties for embezzle- 
ment of union funds, reports by 
officers on outside deals with 
businessmen and “middlemen.” 

Both also propose labor-sup- 


ported T-H amendments that 


Sen. Kennedy Rushes Labor Bill; 
Bitter Debate Begins in Congress 


would let workers out on strike 
vote in a new union election at 
their plant and ease union secur- 
ity rules in the construction in- 
dustry. On ceding power to state 
courts on labor disputes, the 
Administration would grant them 
more authority, the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. demands full federal con- 
trol. 

In the Senate, labor’s case will 
be promoted through Kennedy, 
who last week wrote a proposed 
law resembling the Kennedy-Ives 
anti-racketeering bill that died in 
the house last session. He was 
due to be followed by the Ad- 
ministration’s reform version, in- 
troduced by the Senate Labor 
Committee’s ranking minority 
member, Arizona Senator Barry 
Goldwater. 


Two Bill Approach 

Kennedy described his labor 
plan as a “two bill approach.” 
He proposes that the Taft-Hart- 
ley act be held off for later Con- 
gressional action, except for the 
labor-sought changes, while Con- 
gress concentrate on his measure 
which he describes “as primarily 
a labor-management reform bill, 
dealing with the problems of dis- 
honest racketeering .. .” 

Kennedy’s plan, in the Sen- 
ate, is to avoid as much of Taft- 
Hartley as he can in debating 
reform. To do so he says “I can 
assure the Senate that a second 
labor bill will be considered by 
the Senate this year. Signifi- 
cantly, he predicts chances for 
a reform measure as “extremely 
good” while declining such a 
prediction for later revision of 
Taft-Hartley. 

While the hefty liberal ma- 
jorities in Congress indicate a 
leaning to the Kennedy position, 
Labor Secretary Mitchell may at 
least cut into these majorities by 
some strategic maneuvering in 
Congress. Mitchell who is the 
Administration’s leading liberal 
on labor matters worked out a 
compromise with a top Republi- 
can conservative, Goldwater, on 
the G.O.P.’s_ labor position. 
Goldwater agreed to support the 
White House bill, while dropping 
proposals for much tighter curbs 
on labor political action, union 
security and other issues. 

The Mitchell-Goldwater _alli- 
ance not only committed the Re- 
publican position on labor legis- 
lation, it may win over some 
southern Democrats. The south- 
erners are awaiting a bill by Sen. 
John L. McClellan who sup- 
ported Kennedy-Ives last year 
but wants a tougher version in 
this new Congress. 
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Chicago Purchasers Honor 25-Yr. Members 
Chicago—Memorable events in the long history of the Chicago 
Purchasing Agents Association were recalled at the January meet- 
ing. Former presidents and secretaries were honored, and those 
with 25 years’ continuous membership received special awards. 
Former N.A.P.A. Executive Secretary George A. Renard was the 


speaker. 


Stepping up to receive congratulations and membership plaques 
from Seymour Ellison, current president, are, left to right, J. G. 
Johnson, Walter H. Johnson Candy Co.; J. M. Comar, Automotive 
Products, Inc.; J. F. Knight, University of Illinois; H. H. Wise, 
Cenol Co., Inc.; and Walter Armstrong, American National Bank 


& Trust Co. 


Presidents Tax Program Opposed 


(Continued from page 1) 
lation designed to gain upwards 
of $1.6 billion in new budget- 
balancing revenues, the biggest 
burden of which would fall on 
business. 

The President ruled out any 
general tax cuts this year, al- 
though he dangled the hope of 
wide reductions some time after 
1960 if the Congress goes along 
with his bare-bone budget plans. 
His program called for: 

®A one-year extension of 
present corporate and_ excise 
taxes. 

Increasing motor fuels and 
aviation gas taxes 142¢ a gallon 
to 44%2¢ and a new 4'2¢ tax on 
aviation jet fuels. Designed to 
gain an additional $685 million 
in revenues, business groups were 
quick to launch a protest against 
the new taxes. And Speaker Ray- 
burn told the President bluntly 
it would be a “long while” before 
any such measure would ever 
clear Congress. 

e Another $275 million would 
come from proposed increases on 
interest rates for various govern- 
ment credit programs, mainly in 
the construction field. 


@ Another $15 million would 
be raised by revising tax laws 
affecting cooperatives. 

e Disallow depletion charges 
to be taken on the retail sale 
price of minerals after manufac- 
turing and processing costs had 
been added. The allowance 
would be limited to the raw min- 
eral. 

© Hike payroll taxes through a 
broadening of the unemployment 
compensation system to take in 
employers with four or less work- 
ers instead of eight as at present. 

Additionally, $350 million 
also is proposed to be gained 
from a hike in postal rates. 


New Air Freight Route 


Washington — The Flying 
Tiger Line has applied to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for the 
first all-cargo freight and mail 
route across the Pacific. The ap- 
plication seeks a _ mid-Pacific 
route from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles to Tokyo and 
Manila with intermediate points 
in Hawaii, Wake Island, and 
Guam. 


McGraw-Hill Indexes 


Basic Chemicals Price Index....... 


Chemical Week 
1947 = 100 


Construction Cost Index... 
Engineering News-Record 
1913 = 100 


Electrical Materials Cost Index 


Month 
Ago 
111.8 


Latest 
Month 


111.9 
778.3 773.9 


111.5 111.9 


Electrical Construction & Maintenance 


November 1951 = 100 


Metalworking Products Price Index. . 


American Machinist 
1947 = 100 


Non-ferrous Metals Price Index. 


Engineering & Mining Journal 
1922-24 = 100 


Petroleum Refinery Products Price 


Averages Index 


National Petroleum News 
January 1957 = 100 


Plant Maintenance Cost Index... 


Factory 
1947 = 100 


157.7 157.5 


184.0 184.1 
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‘Agreed Charges’ Start Trucker-Railroad Fight 


Controversy at National Transportation Institute 
Centers on Soo Line Plan Still Up to I.C.C. 


Chicago—A forthcoming bat- 
tle between truckers and rail- 
roads over “agreed charges” 
topped the discussion agenda at 
the National Transportation In- 
stitute here Jan. 14. 

The day-long meeting of rail, 
truck, air, pipeline, and water 
carriers and their customers was 
also sparked by predictions of 
a sharp increase in piggybacking 
and containerization. But the en- 
suing rail-truck fight caused the 
biggest stir, and its results can 
have considerable impact on pur- 
chasing men. 


Legal Doubts 


Guy W. Rutland, Jr., board 
chairman of the American 
Trucking Association, said he 
didn’t think the new agreed 
charge or guaranteed rate type 
proposal now being pushed by 
certain segments of the railroad 
industry would prove legal. 

The Soo Line has been push- 
ing this rate setup (P.W., Dec. 
8, p. 1). The system would of- 
fer discounts to shippers who 
agree to move the bulk of their 
freight by rail during a specified 
period of time. Eastern railroads 
also are working on an agreed 
rate layout. It has been a race 
to see whether the western or 
eastern roads reach the I.C.C. 
first with their proposals. 

When Rutland was asked by 
PURCHASING WEEK if the truck- 
ing industry was preparing to 
blast the first agreed charge pro- 
posal to reach the 1.C.C., he de- 
clared: 

“We'll not only give it a blast 
—we'll give it more than a blast.” 

D. B. Jenks, president of the 
Rock Island Lines, did not men- 
tion the agreed charge in his 
prepared talk. However, when 
questioned by the audience, he 
said he favored it but would not 
comment further. 


Call for Cooperation 


Sen. George A. Smathers (D.- 
Fla.), who led the Congressional 
inquiry into the plight of Ameri- 
can railroads last year, called 
for cooperation among all seg- 
ments of transportation. 

“If the transportation indus- 
try can prove on its own that it 
can operate efficiently and effec- 
tively for the public interest,” 
said Smathers, “there will be 
little Congressional resistance to 
wholesale removal of restrictions 
on coordinated operations.” He 
then urged more railroad mergers 
and consolidations. 

On the subject of cooperation, 
Jenks hinted that he didn’t re- 
ceive much of it recently from 
truck companies when Rock 
Island attempted to establish 
through truck-rail service be- 
tween points. 

“We've tried and we're still 
trying, and we even have hopes 
that eventually we'll be success- 
ful,” he added. “To date we can 


Central Buying Asked 


Oklahoma City — Gov. J. 
Howard Edmondson laid the 
framework of his reform program 
before a joint session of the 
Oklahoma legislature this week. 
One of his recommendations was 
that an effective state central 
purchasing agency be set up for 
all state departments. 
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only say that we haven’t made 
very much progress and we 
haven’t gained very much addi- 
tional business.” 

Rutland, however, said “some 
real efforts are being made to 
facilitate exchange of traffic and 
inter-mode use of equipment.” 
He quickly added that the truck- 
ing industry would strongly op- 
pose any moves by railroads to 
buy truck lines or inaugurate 


truck service under 
ownership. 

Concerning the long-term fu- 
ture of aircraft in freight haul- 
ing, W. A. Patterson, president 
of United Air Lines, said that 
while Air Freight is growing, 
the truck and rail industries 
“wouldn’t miss” the freight di- 
verted from them to airlines. 

“The mass of consumer goods 
will never move by air,” he 
pointed out. He said the basic 
reason was the unbalanced “cost 
of pulling it as against the cost 
of lifting it.” 


common 


Newspaper Purchasing Executives Schedule 
2nd Conference on Buying Problems, Jan. 30-31 


Chicago—Newspaper purchas- 
ing executives assemble here Jan. 
30-31 for their second annual 
conference on buying problems 
of the newspaper industry. 

All phases of newspaper pur- 
chasing will be covered at the 
two-day meeting which includes 
a review of newsprint conditions, 
a symposium on “good buys,” 
and discussions of “extra cur- 
ricular” duties of newspaper 
P.A.’s, and materials handling. 

Among those scheduled as dis- 
cussion or panel speakers were 


A. J. Piedmont, Chicago Tri- 
bune; T. A. Corcoran, Louisville 
Courier-Journal and _ Times; 
Charles E. Grayson, Davenport 
Democrat and Times; Daniel J. 
Lewis, Christian Science Moni- 
tor; Abe Borgrad, Kansas City 
Star; G. N. Barrett, Philadelphia 
Bulletin; H. K. Korthals, Milwau- 
kee Journal; H. J. Laufer, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal and Times; 
Larry Nash, Cincinnati Equirer; 
Owen D. Lewis, Winston-Salem 
Journal-Sentinal; and George L. 
Quinn, Minneapolis Star Tribune. 


Sylvania announces a major break-through in fluorescent lighting 


| 


Now for the 
first time standard 
fluorescent lamps 


delivering 


This startling increase in lumen output 
means you get more light for the same 
power consumed than ever before. Yet 
this remarkable development in lighting 
performance has been achieved with no 
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sacrifice in Jamp life! 


This impressive contribution to light- 
ing efficiency comes from brilliant labo- 
ratory work by Sylvania engineers on 
phosphor structure and processing tech- 
niques, As a result, these higher lumen 
ratings are now available for the Sylvania 
standard eight-foot, 75-watt lamp and the 


Over 


Over 


Check your Sylvania 


lumens-per-watt 
in the popular 
40-watt, 4-foot lamps 


lumens-per-watt 


| in the 75-watt, 
8-foot lamps 


popular four-foot, 40-watt lamps. Very 
soon all other popular Sylvania lamp types 
will have similar higher ratings. 


Representative 


immediately for full details about this 
extraordinary development and learn why 


other brands! 


—more than ever—Sylvania fluorescents 
give you more light at lower cost than all 


SYLVANIA LIGHTING PRODUCTS 
Division of Sylvania Electric Products Ine, 
Dept. 9L-8601, 60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass, 
In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 

P.O. Box 1190, Station “O”, Montreal 9 


SYLVANIA Lighting Products 


make light a better tool for profits 


LIGHTING « 


TELEVISION 


* RADIO ¢ ELECTRONICS « 


Purchasing Week 


PHOTOGRAPHY * 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


CHEMISTRY-METALLURGY 


DRILLING TIPS 


IMPROPER 
SPEEDS 
CAUSE 
THIS 


IMPROPER 
FEEDS 
CAUSE 
THIS 


Improper speeds and feeds are re- 
sponsible for most drilling failures. Never 
guess. Always use speed and feed sug- 
gested for specific materials and for size 
of drill being used. Always follow drill 


CAN USE 


REGULAR HELIX 


Use a drill with the helix best suited for 
the material. In general, slow helix is 
for brass, hard rubber, plastics. Regular 
helix for steel, forgings, castings, gen- 
eral purpose drilling. Fast helix for 


~@—= DRILL 


TEMPLATE 


| BUSHING 


COOLANT 


When a bushing is being used, leave 
ample space between bushing and work 
piece for chip clearance. A space equal 
to the drill diameter is usually adequate. 
Apply copious flow of coolant in this 


manufacturer's recommendation. die castings, aluminum, zinc, copper. space to assure reaching drill point, 


FOR QUICK SOLUTIONS TO ALL YOUR DRILLING-REAMING PROBLEMS, 
SEE CHICAGO-LATROBE CATALOG No. 58, OR CONSULT A C-L SERVICE ENGINEER 


BEST TIP OF ALL... 


y 


CALL YOUR LOCAL C-L DISTRIBUTOR 


CHICAGO-LATROBE 411 W. ONTARIO ST,, 
24 Purchasing Week 
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